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The Editors of ARTS | 





take pleasure in announcing the new 


ARTS YEARBOOK 1958 


the first in an annual series of distin- 
guished art books devoted to the 


great themes and periods of art. 





Each volume of the ARTS YEAR- 
BOOK will be a self-contained and de- 
finitive anthology in picture and text—in | 
effect, a brilliant sympositum—illuminating 


the achtevements and significance of a 


Now generally recognized 


| as a major period in West- 
ern art, the late 19th—and 


early 20th—century stands as 


| the “beginning” of our own 
| cultural epoch. A period of 


ferment and revolution em- 
bracing the last days of Im- 


| pressionism and the classical 


period of Cubism and Fau- 
vism, “The Turn of the Cen- 
tury” was remarkable for its 
brilliant advancements. Here 


| was the discovery of primitive 
| art which contributed so heav- 


ily to the esthetic taste of the 
era as well as the revalua- 
tion of the Renaissance and 
Baroque which took place 
even as the values of these 
earlier periods were being un- 
dermined by the emergence 


| of a new art. 


| Arts YEARBOOK 1958 


| brings to “The Turn of the 


major artistic era. As a series it will form 
a permanent library of the world’s great 


art discussed by the most interesting and 


authoritative writers and 1llustrated by the 


most memorable reproductions. | 


The first volume will be entitled 


THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 


It will be published in October, 1957, 


Century” a wide and various 
view of the whole artistic cul- 


ture of the time. Five eminent 
| writers examine this fabulous 


| era. Its painting and sculpture 


are discussed in relationship 
to the life which produced 
them and to our own cultural 
life today. 


The large, colorfully illus- 
trated ARTS YEARBOOK 
1958 will be handsomely 
bound in hard cover. It will 
contain more than 24 plates in 
full color and 150 halftones. 


NOTE: Asa subscriber to 


| ARTS you have the privilege 


| of ordering copies of the lim- 


in co-operation with Doubleday & Co. 
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| ited Publisher’s Edition at a 
| special saving. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Edgar C. Schenck, 
director of the 
Brooklyn Muse- 
um, appears in this 
month’s ARTS as 
guest contributor 
to the Spectrum 
with an editorial 
on the function of 
the museum—and, 
incidentally, 
brings to the sub- 
ject a point of 
view which is certainly not that of a conven- 
tional museum bureaucrat. Mr. Schenck was 
born in Hot Springs, North Carolina, and 
educated at Princeton. He has written wide- 
ly on American painting, modern sculpture 
and other subjects. 


British critic David Sylvester is covering the 
midwinter London exhibitions for ARTS 
during Patrick Heron’s temporary absence. 
Mr. Sylvester is a regular contributor to The 
New York Times, Encounter, The Listener 
and other publications. His article on “Ex- 
pressionism, German and American,” ap- 
peared in the December number of ARTS. 


John Anthony Thwaites, who has contributed 
earlier articles on German art, lives in Diissel- 
dorf. He is a free-lance writer and lecturer. 


French photographer André Ostier is well 
known in Europe for his portraits of famous 
French artists. On a recent trip to Mount 
Athos, in Northern Greece, with writer 
Edouard Roditi, Ostier was granted facilities 
by the Greek Orthodox ecclesiastical author- 
ities to photograph many aspects of monastic 
life that have rarely been recorded. His pho- 
tographs in this issue of ARTS are drawn 
from that series. Roditi, who has contributed 
frequently to ARTS in recent months, is at 
present working on a book on Mount Athos 
scheduled for completion this year, after his 
next trip to the Near East. 


Anita Ventura’s report from Washington, an- 
nounced last month, has been canceled be- 
cause of illness. 


FORTHCOMING: 4Ada Louise Huxtable 
writes about the new architectural exhibi- 
tion, “Buildings for Business and Govern- 
ment,” at the Museum of Modern Art... 
Martica Sawin writes about the career of 
Adja Yunkers as painter and printmaker on 
the occasion of his exhibition at the Rose 
Fried Gallery . . . color features on the Sao 
Paulo masterworks at the Metropolitan 
Museum and the Pulitzer Collection at 
Knoedler’s . . . 
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LETTERS 







MONTH IN REVIEW 


To the Editor: 

In his review of the Museum of Modern Art's 
Recent Acquisitions [January] show, Hilltop 
Kramer raises a couple of valid questions. Fin 
he asks why the Museum of Modern Art showed 
its European accessions in a midwinter shoy 












but plans to present its American acquisition; 
separately, in March, instead of showing them 
all together. 

There were several reasons. First, there wa 
not half enough space to show both groups at 
once. It might have been better, as Mr. Kramer 
suggests, to mix them, but we felt that two mixed 
shows in close sequence might seem a bit repe. 
titious. Finally, we want to make a special occa. 
sion of the American paintings and sculpture 
since we believe that their quality and strength 
will give their separate showing a quite excep- 
tional impact. 

After characterizing some of the recent Euro- 
pean painting accessions as “execrable,” Mr. 
Kramer goes on to ask whether one can “seri- 
ously believe that these works . . . have passed 
into the permanent collection of the . . . mu- 
seum.” Let him be reassured. None of the works 
in this’ exhibition has as yet passed into the 
“permanent” collection. 

As a matter of declared policy, the Museum 
had no permanent collection until four yeas 
ago. At that time, it was announced that an 
extremely limited number of works of art would 
be selected as a “Permanent Collection of Mas- 
terworks” while the vast bulk of the collection 
would remain, as before, an active testing ground 
rather than a repository. Of over 1,350 works in 
the Museum’s painting and sculpture collection, 
only four have so far been accepted for a perma 
nent collection. The rest are still on trial and 
these include all the recent accessions. 

We have often suggested that of our guesses nine 
out of ten would eventually prove mistaken. Yet, 
who knows, even the “worst offenders” in a 
“dubious assemblage” whose accession, in Mr. 
Kramer’s opinion, demonstrated a “consistency 
of bad taste,” even these may in time be nomi- 
nated. Meanwhile, the Museum is very proud 
to have these works by Capogrossi, Wols and 
Vedova as well as paintings by twenty-six other 
artists, including Monet, Matisse, Picasso, Sou 
tine, Nolde, Beckmann, Macke, Kokoschka and 
Kirchner, none of which your reviewer troubled 
to report to your readers. 

You can imagine the surprise of the Con- 
mittee and staff responsible for making these 
lamentable painting selections to find that Mr. 
Kramer considers no less than four of their wee 
sculpture accessions to be “superlative choices. 
Blind luck must have intervened! 

Anyway, Mr. Kramer likes them and praise 
them in the remaining three-quarters of his . 
view with sensitive perception. I agree with 
almost everything he writes about the Picasso 
Brancusi and Matisse sculptures; and when ! 
first saw the Manzi: Portrait of a Lady unpacked 
I shared his uneasiness about the wooden bat 
and brass supports. These were, however, 0 
designed by the Museum but by the sculptor 
himself and constructed under his supervisio! 
in Milan. The sculptor’s solution is, I agree, nol 













sculptural like Brancusi’s, yet I find it satisface 
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tory because it reveals with candor the thin, 
shell-like character of a bronze which is not a 
sculpture in the round but rather a kind of 
sloping high relief with neither back nor back- 
ground. To have supplied the piece with a con- 
yentionally “sculptural” base might well have 
diminished its unconventional ambiguity of form. 

Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 

Director of the Museum Collections 

The Museum of Modern Art 

New York City 





Giacomo Manzit, poxtRAIt OF A LADY; collection 
Museum of Modern Art. For another view of the 
sculpture see ARTS for January, 1957, page 44. 


To the Editor: 
Hilton Kramer's reviews of sculpture in the 
December and January issues of ARTS are so 
splendid and so serious that I had to tell you 
how much I appreciated and enjoyed them. I 
think the two issues are memorable because of 
them. May he write many more! . . . 
Again, may I express my deep personal appre- 
ciation for these reviews. 
Lois Orswell 
Pomfret Center 
Connecticut 


THE WITTE MUSEUM 


To the Editor: 

Your recent estimate of the Witte Memorial 
Museum [Spectrum, January] has upset a num- 
ber of people—not that your criticism was not 
in many instances justified, because of our spa- 
tial problems. However, a qualifying statement 
should have been made. You were comparing 
this museum with institutions devoted solely 
to art. The Witte Museum is one of art, history, 
archeology, and natural history as well, so that 
a number of your remarks, including the one 
about the “pet tarantula,” seemed inapplicable 
to the situation. . . . 

I believe that with our varied exhibits we 
reach more people than we would if we were 
strictly a museum of art. And many persons 
interested only in natural history, relics of the 
past, etc., not wanting to miss anything, come 
up the stairs to the art gallery, where contempo- 
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rary art, as well as the nineteenth-century works 


you deplored, is always on view... . 
In closing, may I ask what a museum is for, if 
not to expose people to all forms of art and life? 
Eleanor Onderdonk 
Curator of Art 
Witte Memorial Museum 
San Antonio, Texas 


To the Editor: 
It seems to me that your remarks on the Witte 
Memorial Museum in San Antonio are a bit 
unfair. That institution represents the sort of 
thing that happened in museums all over the 
country, and indeed all over the world, in their 
formative stages. . . . Now, of course, the other 
museum, under John Leeper’s able manage- 
ment, with its good collections and ample funds, 
has opened a completely new opportunity for 
San Antonio. But in praising the new it is some- 
times not a good service to culture to fail to 
appreciate what went before, without funds and 
without support. 

Grace L. McCann Morley 
Director 
San Francisco Museum of Art 
San Francisco, California 


EDITOR'S NOTE: I am aware that the Witte Memo- 
rial Museum encompasses many fields. The criti- 
cism was not directed to its diversity or its art 
program, but rather to its seeming stagnancy. 
There is little or no differentiation according to 
quality, and explanatory material is inadequate; 
no effort appears to have been made to involve 
or stimulate the visitor. I believe that Edgar 
Schenck’s suggestions on page 13 might profit- 
ably be applied at the Witte Memorial Museum. 

—J.M. 


STOLEN SCULPTURE 


To the Editor: 

A bronze sculpture by Degas entitled Cheval de 
pur sang marchant au pas has been stolen from 
the Galerie Hervé. The work is 514” high. Any 
information leading to its recovery will be appre- 
ciated. 


Galerie Hervé 
611 Madison Avenue 
New York City 





PRAISE FOR FEBRUARY 


lo the Editor: 
I always enjoy ARTS, but I would like to say 
how very fine I thought your February issue 
was, especially the articles on Cremonini and 
Schroeder Sonnenstern. I knew Cremonini’s work 
and it was rewarding to see so many fine repro- 
ductions of his paintings. Schroeder Sonnenstern, 
however, was new to me, and I was very excited 
to read about an artist who, so far as I know, 
has not been discussed in an American publica- 
tion. 

Beveridge Moore 

New Hope, Pennsylvania 
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AUCTIONS 


GLOVER COLLECTION OF ART OBJECTS 
TO BE DISPERSED AT PARKE-BERNET 












SSEMBLED by Mrs. Marguerite Glover of New York, a re- 

nowned collection of rare French porcelains and faienceé, 
as well as French eighteenth-century furniture and objets d'art, 
will be dispersed at auction the afternoon of March 22 and 23 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries. 

In porcelain, this collection comprises Saint-Cloud, Chantilly, 
Vincennes, Mennecy and Sévres specimens in a variety of forms, 
including statuettes and vases in addition to the dinner-set 
pieces. The faience forms a group of about three hundred 
items, among them rarities from the Marseilles, Moustiers, 
Strasbourg, Niederviller, Sceaux, Lille, Nevers, Sinceny, Mont- 
pellier and Pont-aux-Choux factories. Also included in the 
sale is a group of choice French eighteenth-century furniture 
-a striking Louis XV mahogany and tulipwood marquetry 
breakfront commode; a Louis XVI amaranth and sycamore 
marquetry secrélaire, attributed to David Roentgen; and a 
Louis XV inlaid rosewood and kingwood serpentine-front 
commode, mounted in bronze doré, by Jean-Baptiste Saunier. 
Louis XV ornaments of bronze doré include candlesticks, a 
rare pair of andirons in classical design and a small cartel. 

The Glover Collection will be on view at the Parke-Bernet 
Galleries from March 16. 






























AUCTION CALENDAR 


March 2, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Gallerics. Notable English 
furniture and decorations, the property of Mrs. William Woodward, 
Sr., and other owners. A group of paintings features Portrait of a 
Lady and Her Son, by John Francis Rigaud; Catharine Sedley, 
Countess of Dorchester, by Sir Godfrey Kneller; and Children at 
Play, by Joseph Frans Nollekens. Exhibition now. 











March 5, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. The library of the 
— late Mrs. Edward J. Pearson. Included are first editions of Lewis 

Carroll, Clemens, Dickens, Conrad and others; autograph letters 

and manuscripts; Limited Editions Club publications; and books 
es illustrated by Arthur Rackham. Exhibition now. 


March 8, at 1:30 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. A small group of 
furs from various owners includes mink, Persian lamb, beaver and 
other coats; sable, stone marten, ermine and other capelets and jack- 
ets; and mink, ermine and sable stoles. Exhibition from March 2. 


March 8, at 2:00 p.m., and March 9, at 1:45 p.m, Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. Important Early American furniture, paintings and deco- 
rations, from the collection of Moncure Biddle and other owners. 
A unique double-lyre sofa by Duncan Phyfe was at one time exhi- 
bited at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Paintings include land- 
scape, genre and still-life subjects. Exhibition from March 2. 


March 13, at 8:00 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Old masters and 
nineteenth-century paintings from various owners. Exhibition from 
March 9. 


March 15 and 16, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. English 
and other furniture and decorations from various owners. Exhibi- 
tion from March 9. 


March 22 and 23, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Unique 
collection of rare French porcelains and faience, French eighteenth- 
century furniture and objets d’art belonging to Mrs. Marguerite 
Glover. (For details see story above.) Exhibition from March 16. 


March 26, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Autograph letters 
of various Presidents, letters pertaining to the Revolutionary War, 
and other historical and literary material, from the Madigan and 
other collections. Exhibition from March 16. 


March 28, 29 and 30, at 1:45 p.m. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Im- 
portant French eighteenth-century furniture, paintings, and objets 
@art, from the estate of the late Harriett Pullman Schermerhorn. 
Paintings and drawings include examples by Guardi, Hubert Robert 
and Sargent. Sevres, Meissen and Chelsea porcelains. Also an Aubus- 


son tapestry suite and Oriental and other rugs. Exhibition from 
March 23. 
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PEOPLE IN THE ARTS 


Leo Steinberg 


Leo Steinberg (above) and Vernon Young, 
Contributing Editors of ARTS, have re- 
cently been awarded special honors for 
distinguished critical writing. Mr. Stein- 
berg received the College Art Association 
of America’s Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., 
citation for the best writing of the year 
(1955-56) in art criticism for his “Month 
in Review” columns last season. Speaking 
of Mr. Steinberg’s contributions, the jury 
remarked that they were “distinguished by 
the tackling of difficult problems, their 
honesty and intellectual penetration of a 
manifold breadth of issues and the sur- 
prisingly broad range of subjects dis- 
cussed.” The jury consisted of Aline B. 
Saarinen of The New York Times, John 
McAndrew of Wellesley College and 
Creighton Gilbert of Indiana University. 

Vernon Young has been appointed a 
Hudson Review Fellow in criticism for 
the year 1957-58, an appointment which 
carries a financial stipend for the under- 
taking of original work. Mr. Young is 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ARTS has recently been the recipient of 
two distinguished awards in the field of 
art publishing. The Silvermine Guild of 
Artists, Silvermine, Connecticut, selected 
ARTS for its annual Award of Merit this 
year. In making the award, the Guild 
commented: “By deciding on a bold and 
virile course, the magazine ARTS is serv- 
ing a much-needed purpose. It has opened 
its columns to controversial and timely 
art problems and has aggressively exposed 
vacuous and often sterile ideas which re- 
tard the artistic and cultural growth of a 
nation.” The award was presented to pub- 
lisher Jonathan Marshall at ceremonies 
in Silvermine. 

The New York Employing Printers As- 
sociation issued a Certificate of Special 
Merit to ARTS for its general excellence 
in layout, typography and printing. The 
issues submitted for consideration, from 
the 1955-56 season, were designed by 
Anita Ventura. 


The Brooklyn Museum in New York has 
announced its second series of $4,000 
grants for museum training, to begin 


Louis Bouché 








Cornelius Vermeule 


engaged in a critical study of the movies, 


The painter Louis Bouché (above) is a 
newly elected vice-president of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters in 
New York City. Among new members 
recently elected to the Institute are three 
artists, Gardner Cox from Boston, Ivan Le 
Lorraine Albright from Chicago, and 
Morris Graves from the Pacific Northwest. 


Cornelius Vermeule (above) has been ap- 
pointed Curator of the Classical Depart 
ment of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, Massachusetts. Mr. Vermeule, an 
assistant professor of classical archeology 
at Bryn Mawr, will assume his new office 
in October of 1957. 


The Edward MacDowell Association, op- 
erators of the MacDowell Colony in Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, has elected two 
new members to the Board of Directors. 
They are the poet Louise Bogan (above) 


October 1, 1957. Men and women under 
thirty-five years of age who have com- 
pleted one year of graduate work in the 
fine arts or allied fields or one or more 
years of work in a museum are eligible. 
Each fellow will spend three months in 
each of the curatorial, administrative and 
educational aspects of museum work, and 
three months or more planning and in 
stalling an exhibition. Applications must 
be mailed, no later than March 31, 1957, 
to Fellowship Committee, Brooklyn Mu 
seum, Brooklyn 38, New York. 


The most recent of the galleries which 
have moved uptown, the Galerie Chalette 
is now installed in handsomely enlarged 
quarters at 1100 Madison Avenue. 


The construction of a new $50,000 Indian 
Wing at the Joe and Emily Lowe Art 
Gallery in Miami, Florida, will be com 
pleted by May, 1957. The new wing, 
the contribution of Robert Pentland of 
Miami with other patrons, will house 
the Alfred I. Barton Collection of Ametr 
can Indian and pre-Columbian art. 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 


132nd Annual Exhibition 











OIL PAINTINGS *« SCULPTURE 


puise Bogan W. S. A. Dale 






Through March 17 





nd General Telford Taylor, lawyer and 
priter. 











1-6 P.M. Daily, including 


. Sundays 
Na. Phe Art Gallery of Toronto has an- : 


ounced the appointment of William 


ott Abell Dale (above) as Curator. Dr. ee 
ers ss 
ree pale, at present Research Curator of the Admission Free 


Le Wational Gallery of Canada, will assume 
nd pis new position in September. 





























est. 
1 New York City, the Museum of Mod- a= e 
ap- n Art has announced the election of 1083 FIFTH AVENUE (89TH TO 90TH ST.) 
art. Selon A. Rockefeller as Chairman of the 
in poard of Trustees. Mr. Rockefeller suc- 
an fds John Hay Whitney who has been 


ppointed United States Ambassador to 
fice preat Britain. 


jinners in the 47th Annual Exhibition 


op- # the Connecticut Academy of Fine Arts 
ae Hartford, Connecticut, were Whitlock Through March 16 
two } Knaus, first prize, and Gloria Layton, 


‘ors. fond prize. The winning sculpture is 
ove) ) John Cook. 
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The Museum of Primitive Art, the 
frst museum of its kind in the world, 
opened on February 21 at 15 West 
Sth Street in New York City. Ac- 
cording to Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
ils president and founder, the mu- 


COMING: XCERON 


ROSE FRIED ° 40 East 68 sT., NEW YORK 








1 ine | Um will be devoted to the artistic 
must achievements of the indigenous civi- ‘ T 
1957, lizations of the Americas, Africa, J A C Q w E Ss 


Mu- Oceania and of the early phases of 
the civilizations of Asia and Europe. 
Among the many objects that have 


been assembled from the various 


LIPCHITZ 


vhich 





alette | S!0ns are stone sculptures, cere- ; i 

arged monial figures, panies textiles, 33 Semi-Automatics 
masks and carvings. Dr. Robert 1955-1956 
Goldwater, who has written exten- and 

ndian swely in the fields of modern and : 

e Art | Primitive art, is acting director of Earlier Sculptures 

com- | te new museum. Selections from from 1915 to 1928 

wing, the permanent collection comprise 

nd of - Opening exhibition, which will MARCH 5-30 

house on view for several months. 

\ meri- 


FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES 
OTTO M. GERSON 
41 East 57th St. (16th fleor) N. Y. 22 









Sale in Paris 


ART OBJECTS AND FURNITURE 
principally XVIII century 










RARE COLLECTION 
of 
ANTIQUE JAPANESE 
COLOR PRINTS 
of the 
OLD MASTERS 
















ANCIENT PICTURES 
SCULPTURES — BRONZES 


Pair of Louis XV bronze doré candelabra 
with bird in ancient Saxony porcelain 























FURNITURE AND CHAIRS 
stamped with the mark of Master Woodworkers 


““Duchesse” chaise longue, Regency period, in gilt wood 
Six armchairs bearing the mark of Chenavat—etc. 





ORIENTAL ART OBJECTS 


Chinese ceramics—Precious stones 


Sale at Galerie CHARPENTIER 
76 Faubourg Saint Honoré, Paris 
On Tuesday, April 2, 1957 at 2:30 p.m. 
Exhibition Monday, April 1. 














Nude Combing Hair 


Kakemono (Scroll Paintings) 
By Genjin October, 1929 


Traditional and 





















Very Rare Print on Light Blue | Contemporary Schools 


Background 















Size including mat 15”x20%” | Colorful Watercolors of 


Price $40.00 









Paris and Environs Commissioner-Appraiser : 


Me. ETIENNE ADER, 6 rue Favart 


Consultants: Messieurs A. & G. Portier, C. & T. Catroux, 
Damidot and Lacoste, Bernard Dillée. 











Wm. Lee Comerford 
55 E. 55 St. — N. Y. 


PLaza 3-3374 















For information apply to Me. E. ADER, 6 rue Favart, Paris 
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and pee find the finest colors are ground right here 
in the U.S.A. by SHIVA. Maybe you always assumed 
the finest artist's colors were imported! True, many of 
the pigments are. We at Shiva import earth colors, 
cadiums, cobalt blues, etc. from England, France, Germany, 
Italy, Spain, Turkey, Cyprus, India, Malaya, South America, 
and Formosa. 

But the all-important formulation, mixing, grinding, and aging 
processes are done in our own Goethe Street plant in the very 
heart of Chicago. 

Yes, the manufacturing is done in the U.S.A., but our fine repu- 
tation is world wide. 


For quality colors . . . ask for Shiva! 


FOR YOUR MONEY WITH SHIVA: SHIVA ARTIST'S COLORS 


433 W. GOETHE ST. *« CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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SPECTRUM 


This month’s guest contributor to Spectrum is Edgar C. Schenck, 
director of the Brooklyn Museum in New York and formerly director 


of the Albright Art Gallery in Buffalo, New York, and Smith College 
Museum, Northampton, Massachusetts. The provocative statement 
below, which clarifies the function of the art museum in the changing 
cultural scene today, is thus based on serious observation and experi- 
ence ina number of important directorial posts.—J.M. 


oo the past year, several voices have been raised 
to question the activities of museums or to evaluate 
their failures and their achievements. Perhaps it is not 
too much for another to be added since, with the burden 
of supporting museums falling more and more heavily 
on the public, those of us who are responsible for their 
operation must cast more than a casual glance at what 
we are doing and why. We are beginning to walk a very 
thin line between the search for large attendance figures, 
on the one hand, which seem to be so necessary for pop- 
ular support, and the danger, on the other, of losing 
sight of our real objectives in marginal activities de- 
signed to produce those large figures. 

Most of us, I believe, would agree that the art museum 
is essentially a place where the objects in our collections 
—those unique and individual fragments of the enduring 
truth that mankind has occasionally uttered about itself 
—may be seen and enjoyed by anyone who cares to look. 
And, from the figures cited by Aline B. Saarinen in a 
recent article in The New York Times Magazine that 
sixty million people attend some five thousand museums 
in a year, it would appear that a great many people care. 
But is this really a true picture? I find myself looking 
somewhat skeptically at such a staggering figure, and | 
assume Mrs. Saarinen does too. It does not seem reason- 
able that thirty-seven per cent of the total population of 
the country (including the armed forces abroad) are 
that much interested. If they were, our budget problems 
might be less insistent. 

Many of us have long been dissatisfied with attendance 
as a measure of achievement. Perhaps we should stop 
thinking of attendance figures in terms of individual per- 
sons and consider them as representing repeated visits 
by a lesser number of people. From this viewpoint, it 
is possible that, although we are touching the lives of 
fewer people than we had thought, we are actually doing 
a better and more consistent job of teaching those 
people. It is possible that we should direct our attention 
and our efforts more completely toward that audience 
rather than develop a frenzied marginalia of activities 
in what may be a misguided attempt to compete with 
the mass-entertainment media of our time. I have often 
wondered, for example, how much people really get from 
a visit to a museum in which they go straight to the 
auditorium and straight out again with almost visibly 
flapping blinders on their eyes. I have often questioned 
the effectiveness of education by teacup or cocktail glass. 
Perhaps something comes through by osmosis from being 
in an art gallery, but it is possible for these events to 
come and go with not much more of an impression left 
than a stain on the floor. I have even had the heretical 
thought that our loan exhibitions are too frequent, too 
large and too costly. They can create a spurious excite- 
ment that deflates interest in the museum's own collec- 
tions, fine as they may be. I do not mean that we should 
give up these activities entirely, but we may be putting 
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too much effort into them to the detriment of the basic 
research, the lucid labels and the sympathetic installa- 
tion of our own collections that will make people stop 
and look, as well as listen. 


ost of us responsible for the operation of museums 

have what Daniel Catton Rich has called ‘‘a deep 
and flaming belief in the esthetic experience” and a con- 
viction that it is somehow worth while to share it with 
others. But with what others or how can it be shared? 
Here again I believe massive numbers may fog our vision. 
In spite of the evidence that comes in on all sides that 
there is a growing general interest in art, I suspect that, 
unfortunately, this is a small percentage of a large mass 
of general indifference. Perhaps, in spite of our best ef- 
forts, there will always be a relatively small group of 
people to whom the esthetic experience will be important 
—an artistic elite, if you will. But one of the most im- 
portant achievements of the American museums in the 
past thirty years has been to make membership in that 
elite open to anyone regardless of economic, social or 
educational status. If there is an elite today, it is founded 
on a very broad base, and it seems, therefore, impossible 
to train our sights on any specific group. In our efforts 
to offer our services to as many people as possible, how- 
ever, I wonder if we are not in danger of forgetting that 
the esthetic experience is essentially a solitary one which 
can take place only between one individual human be- 
ing and a work of art. We may help it along by means 
of modern exhibition techniques, instructive labels or 
eloquent lectures; we may make it easier by putting com- 
fortable seats in strategic places or installing gracious 
lighting and cushiony floors; we may make it pleasant 
by getting congenial groups together to talk, to learn or 
merely to see each other; and we may even make our 
museums exciting in terms of carnivals, dances or TV 
programs. We need these activities, and certainly they 
have swept the dust of stuffiness from most of our floors. 
But they should not be allowed to obscure the real 
reason for our existence—which is to place one individual 
in a position where he can see and be moved by a work 
of art. Perhaps we need to regroup and relabel our col- 
lections from the front lobby to the top floor so that 
they read sensibly to any well-informed person and not 
only to our colleagues. There have been instances where 
this has been brilliantly done, but there are many others 
where I have known even colleagues to get lost. Some day 
perhaps we can persuade all museum personnel that they 
are teachers and that dealing with the mind of an indi- 
vidual is a part of their job. We will then be in a position 
to cope more effectively with the two basic facts of the 
esthetic experience—the single human being and the 
unique original. We are committed to them both, and 
neither the lecture, the most faithful color reproduction, 
the most exciting activity nor the TV screen can act as 
substitute for them.—E.C.S. 






Bureau of 


Me. MAURICE RHEIMS 


COMMISSIONER-APPRAISER 
7, rue DROUOT, PARIS (9e) 


Sales at Galerie Charpentier 


76, rue du Faubourg Saint-Honoré, Paris 


1) March 29, 1957—Exhibition March 28 


IMPORTANT SALE OF MODERN PAINTINGS 


Works by Bonnard, Degas, Dufy, Boudin, Cassatt, Delacroix, 
Modigliani, Boldini, Van Dongen, Monet, Renoir, Mancini, 
Dunoyer de Segonzac, Bernard Buffet, Vuillard, Courbet, 
Toulouse-Lautrec. 


Exceptiorial works by UTRILLO, 
among them La Rue a Sarcelles 
La Femme au perroquet by COURBET 
Series of important works by VLAMINCK 


Me. MAURICE RHEIMS—Commissioner-Appraiser 
Consultants: Messieurs Durand-Ruel, Dauberville, Ebstein 


2) April 9 and 10, 1957—Exhibition April 8 


IMPORTANT SALE OF OLD PICTURES 
SERIES OF DRAWINGS BY GOYA 
Ancient art objects 
Handsome XVIII-century furnishings 
Tapestries—Rugs 
Large collection of Chinese art objects 
Me. MAURICE RHEIMS—Commissioner-Appraiser 


Consultants: Messieurs Lebel, Roudillon, Dillée, Canet, 
Beurdeley 


3) May 1957 
THE LIBRARY OF DR. LUCIEN-GRAUX 


Precious Romantic and modern books and manuscripts 
Original editions of: Stendhal, Vigny, Hugo, Balzac, 
with autograph letters 


Important Manuscripts of: 
Flaubert, Vigny, Stendhal, Hugo, Goncourt, Verlaine, 
Mallarmé, Gide, Proust, Valéry 
Manuscript of Rimbaud’s Illuminations 


Original drawings by: 
Toulouse-Lautrec, Rodin, Boudin, 
Dunoyer de Segonzac 


Me. MAURICE RHEIMS—Commissioner-Appraiser 
Consultant: Me. Vidal-Megret 


For information and catalogues apply at the bureau 


of Me. Maurice RHEIMS, Commissioner-Appraiser, 
7, rue Drouot, Paris 


GALERIE FRICKER 


177 Bid. Haussmann 


Paris 8e Ely. 20.57 
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MAX KAGANOVITCH 


99 Bd. Raspail 
Paris Vle Lit. 58-52 


MODERN PAINTINGS 


Sole Agent For 


BOUSSARD 
PAILES 
BILL PARKER 


Exhibition 


BILL PARKER 


Paintings and Gouaches 


March 15 to April 10 
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LONDON 


Objective Abstraction and the current scene . . . Moynihan and 
Coldstream .. . the Estorick Italian Collection at the Tate... 


BY DAVID SYLVESTER 


mer Gallery, London, contains, as many do 
nowadays, a questionnaire. The first question 
asked is: “What are you trying to express in 
your painting?” One of the exhibitors answers: 
“4 yisual presentation of a psychological state, 
which I am unable to express in words.” A sec- 
ond replies: “Not until my painting is finished 
do I know what I wanted to express. Therefore 
the painting itself is the only possible answer 
to the question.” A third writes: “It is a ques- 
tion, I think, not of expressing oneself, but in 
achieving a result through the criticism of that 
which one has applied oneself to do.” 

Another question is twofold: “Have you a 
clear conception of the picture before you _be- 
gin? Does it grow while working?” To this the 
first painter says: “No. Once the picture has been 
started, its growth is autonomous; that is to say, 
the additional marks are called into being by 
what is already on the surface of the canvas.” 
The second says: “No. My pictures grow while 
working, guided entirely by my reaction to the 
picture at the time of painting.” The third re- 
plies: “No. The evolution is intimately bound 
up with the canvas and the medium.” 

The paintings by these three artists, all in 
their early twenties, are all rather alike, and they 
reveal themselves in reproduction even less than 
do most other current abstract works. But a 
fairly clear impression of what they look like is 
given by a critic who says of them that it is “as 
though a Kandinsky had been using the bleary 
technique of a Monet with a range of pale, dirty 
colors laid on very thickly.” 

The questions, the answers, the paintings—we 
have seen them all so many times these last few 
years, seen them ad nauseam. They adhere to 
all the conventions of the day. The only uncon- 
ventional thing about them is that the exhibi- 
tion was held in 1934. 

It was called “Objective Abstraction” (a mis- 
leading name). Seven young painters took part, 
but four of them had little in common with the 
central group of three, who did Kandinskys in 
the manner of Monet and whose answers to the 
questionnaire I have quoted. They were Graham 
Bell, Geoffrey Tibble and Rodrigo Moynihan. 
Moynihan, now Professor of Painting at the 
Royal College of Art, is the only one of the three 
who has survived: Bell was killed in the war, 
and Tibble died about three years ago. It is the 
appearance of a recent painting by Moynihan in 
a recent exhibition, a “Survey of British Abstract 
Art in 1956,” at the Institute of Contemporary 
Arts, that has provoked me to recall Objective 
Abstraction. For Moynihan’s picture at the 
I. C. A. was one of the first abstract pictures he 
has done for just on twenty years. 


: om catalogue of an exhibition at the Zwem- 


Wiz was it that brought about Moynihan’s 
revulsion from abstract painting, a revul- 
sion shared by Bell and Tibble and several other 
gifted English painters of their generation, such 
as Victor Pasmore and William Coldstream? To 
4 considerable extent it was a matter of social 
conscience, spurred by events in Spain and, even 
more perhaps, by the magnetism of W. H. 
Auden. Conscience gave these painters a horror 
of the ivory tower. And this affected their work 
im two ways. In the first place it drove them to- 
ward a form of realism or naturalism—not, in 
their case, despite their admiration for Diego 
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Rivera, to a propagandist proletarian realism, 
but to a concern with setting down the visual 
facts, such as they were. It was almost a question 
of applying the doctrines of the documentary 
film to painting (Coldstream had actually worked 
on documentaries). but a language had to be 
found, and they went to the nineteenth century 
to find it—most of them to Degas or Seurat or 
Cézanne (some arrived at a curious synthesis), 
Moynihan to Goya and Manet. 

The second result of their horror of the ivory 
tower was their cult of professionalism. They 
believed that, if one was going to paint, one had 
a moral duty to earn one’s.living by painting. 
Inevitably, this being England, many were there- 
by led to portrait-painting. And it was this that 
gave Moynihan the peculiar position he has held 
for some years in the English art world. For, 
more than any other painter we have, he has 
succeeded in producing portraits which are ac- 
ceptable to the sort of people who commission 
portraits and which can, at the same time, lay 
a claim to being works of art. Just how difficult 
this can be was shown not long ago when Cold- 
stream (now Sir William Coldstream, Slade Pro- 
fessor of Fine Art in University College, London, 
and Chairman of the Art Panel of the Arts 
Council of Great Britain) painted a portrait of 
the Bishop of Chichester which was turned down 
by the committee which had commissioned it 
because it was not a flattering enough likeness 
(it now hangs in the Tate Gallery). Moynihan, 
however, was elected to the Royal Academy, 
something which generally means that a painter 
is a particularly well-paid hack, and still re- 
tained the respect of people who like painting. 

What has commended his painting, I think, is 
the seductive beauty of his paint and the lyricism 


Carlo Carra, tHE Boxer; Estorick Collection. 











with which he paints light. His return to ab- 
straction will give him freedom I feel he needs 
to develop his most precious qualities. And he 
has joined what is now the mainstream of ab- 
stract painting by starting again from where he 
left off twenty years ago, after practicing a kind 
of painting of which a critic could write in 1934: 
“One had thought that Impressionism could go 
no further than Monet; but now, it seems, it is 
being developed along the line of non-formal, 
ie. non-geometrical, abstraction, an abstraction 
built purely from color and light, which are the 
same thing.” (The author of both this and my 
earlier quotation was David Gascoyne, not the 
first poet to begin his career by writing art 
criticism whose insight could put the profession- 
als to shame.) i 

Whatever their link with current abstraction, 
it must be made clear that the Objective Ab- 
stractionists did not avow an anti-art, neo-Dada 
attitude such as prevails today, together with its 
romantic veneration for the painter’s gestures 
as such. They painted as they did largely as a 
reaction against the “shapiness” of most of the 
painting of the period, against its contrived, 
overdeliberate look. They wanted to play down 
the importance of the picture as a finished prod- 
uct, to emphasize that of the art of painting. 
Which suggests that, after all, they were not so 
very far from the cults and prejudices of the 
action painters. 

It seems fairly likely that Moynihan, Tibbie 
and Bell were the first painters anywhere to do 
paintings of the kind that are now the fashion. 
What they did may not begin to compare in 
quality with the superb efflorescences produced 
by Pollock and Rothko and Wols when the style 
first bloomed in Paris and New York; but then 
they were much younger men. No other English 
painters for a hundred years have been, inter- 
nationally speaking, in the avant garde. Turner 
was the last before them, and, like Turner’s late 
work, Objective Abstraction anticipated an inter- 
national movement without being well enough 
known to be able to influence it. What is sig- 
nificant is that Objective Abstraction was quite 
clearly a direct descendant of late Turner. It 
seems that when English painting, for a change, 
shows the way rather than follows it, the way is 
amorphous, evocative, luminous, and abstract 
yet atmospheric. 


T SEEMS to be taken for granted nowadays (I 
I speak of England) that, since the private 
patron is almost extinct, public patronage is the 
only thing that can be relied on to come to the 
rescue of the artist. At the same time, the private 
collector is in fact constantly relied on to come 
to the rescue of public patronage. It is not only 
that the Art Council, the British Council and 
the Tate Gallery would find it impossible to 
organize many or most of their exhibitions with- 
out loans from private collectors: beyond this, 
several private collections have been exhibited as 
such, in whole or in part, under Art Council 
auspices. One of the largest exhibitions of this 
kind was held recently at the Tate Gallery. It 
consisted of the modern Italian paintings, draw- 
ings, prints and sculptures belonging to Mr. Eric 
Estorick, an American living in London, some of 
whose modern French pictures have already pro- 
vided the Art Council with an exhibition. 

The Estorick Italian collection is uneven and 
unrepresentative. Many important artists are not 
represented, and other less important ones (no- 
tably Morandi) are unkindly represented. But the 
excellent choice of works by Chirico, Carra, 
Campigli, and Marini carried the exhibition. 
Certainly a recently formed collection of this 
kind makes nonsense of the notion that private 
patronage is moribund. It is rather the exhibi- 
tion which has followed this one at the Tate, 
that of the Tate’s own recent acquisitions, which 
has given cause for depression. 


to March 9 
Recent Acquisitions 


MODERN 
FRENCH MASTERS 


opening March 13 


The Peter A. Rubel Collection 
of 
Modern French Masters 


PERLS GALLERIES 


1016 MADISON AVE., N. Y. C. 21 





THE HANOVER GALLERY 


FRANCIS BACON 


and 


20th CENTURY PAINTINGS 
& DRAWINGS 


19 March — 26 April 


32a. St George Street 
London W.1 


Cables: Hanrica, London 





A. MODIGLIANI, “Portrait of a Girl” 
Oil 28°” x 1934” 


LEADING CONTEMPORARY 
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PARIS 


Three exhibitions under the critics’ aegis . 


and Geffroy .. 


BY BARBARA BUTLER 


Jean Metzinger, FEMME AU CHAPEAU; al 
Galerie Fricker. 


LTHOUGH most of the Parisian galleries have 
been presenting the customary winter ac- 
crochages of works by each of their regular 
exhibitors, the past few months have brought 
several notable exhibitions on special themes. 
The Galerie Arnaud turned its walls over to the 
critics of the magazine Cimaise—Alvard, Restanvy, 
Ragon, Gindertael and Herta Wescher—who each 
chose six painters and one sculptor from among 
the younger artists. And sixteen painters who were 
featured in the new “Musée de Poche” booklet, 
La Jeune Ecole de Paris, edited by Jean Clarence 
Lambert, were shown at the Galerie 93. While 
both these exhibitions concentrated on the best 
in contemporary idioms, by artists established 
in style if not in reputation, the publication 
Connaissance des Arts, launching its new pro- 
gram of renting canvases, held an enormous ex- 
hibition reflecting, in both manner and quality, 
every possible aspect of the current scene—por- 
traits, tachism, landscapes, primitives, geometric 
abstractions, everything from the slick, morbidly 
sentimental figures of Léonor Fini to Bernard 
Dufour'’s cool, competent abstractions, everything 
from formulas to the informel. 

The past has of course not been neglected in 
recent exhibitions. “Affiches de France,” at the 
Institut Pédagogique, resumes the evolution of 
the poster from the lengthily worded royal proc- 
lamations of the seventeenth century, stamped 
with a discreet coat of arms, to the contemporary 
large emblems explained by a single phrase, or 
even a single word. In an anniversary show of 
lithographs and special-exhibition catalogues, the 
Galerie Maeght retraces ten years of its own his- 
tory and presents a sumptuously produced com- 
memorative volume, Derriére le Miroir. A re- 
view of cubism at the Galerie Fricker is notable 
particularly for the late Jean Metzinger’s two 
witty, brilliantly hued paintings, Femme au 
chapeau and Nature morte. And the Bibliothéque 
Nationale presents a close-up view of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century through a memo- 
rial exhibition honoring the critic Geffroy, “Gus- 
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tave Geffroy et l'Art Moderne.” A_ novelig(¥@tes, son 
biographer and political writer as well as aking th 
Srap d F : 
critic, Geffroy was closely associated with th = . 
Goncourt group and with the “radicals” arour ny - 
Clemenceau. His friendships and his varied i ve 
a j sarely’s is tc 
lerests are recalled here by letters and pi ervals a pai 
tographs, by his books, catalogue prefaces am 4, which 
pamphlets, and by a collection from the pop’ tripes abru 
arts (extending from posters to jewelry) that Hie imme 
touched on in his writings. neward ans 
Geffroy’s art criticism is polemical, and w sant of thes 
reservedly partisan. From the day of his fi ile cle 
encounter with Manet’s work, in 1876 at thea light , 
of twenty-one, he waged a constant battle for tl ischewin ~ 
acceptance of the Impressionists’ work. He he <a 
pressed his enthusiasms in a terse, direct sty 
“to open the eyes of the public.” Without 
literary grace of Baudelaire or Mirbeau or U 
esthetic percipience of Fénéon, Geffroy iS ™his one asp 
markable primarily for his sound and sy@oiq mecha 
thetic understanding of artistic aims. Althougg, 
he attacked what he considered pompier art 
aggressively as he defended his favorites, 
errors were all on the side of generosity. 
illustrate Geffroy’s tastes, the library has broug§p, aM 
together a small group of works by artists ,, a 
admired and by those he condemned. Dominalt 
by portraits of the writer himself by C@ 
and Rodin, this selection includes, among 
roy’s favorites, landscapes by Pissarro and 
a Renoir portrait and one of Monet's 
They are shown contrasted with 
L’Excommunication de Robert le Pieux® 
Lefebvre’s Lady Godiva, two works whit 
specifically attacked. 7 
In connection with the publication Of 
Peintres naifs, by Anatole Jakovsky, the 
de l'Institut has assembled canvases by 
self-taught painters. Almost all these Pp 
are over sixty and began to paint late 
and although they are isolated from one ai@ 
their works have a remarkable similarity.” 
Still Life of Vivancos, Jean Fous’ Marché 
Puces and Bouquet’s Féte foraine are typi@ 


Po 


Van Hyfte, LE BOUQUET DANS LA CHAMBRE: 
Galerie de l'Institut. 
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heir elaborate details, rigid frontal placement 
nf forms and inflexible rhythms. They seem to 
fect the stilted, antimacassar-and-tea-coaster 
of these painters’ childhood. Only Séraphine’s 
ge, tapestrylike floral painting and Bauchant’s 
still life demonstrate any pictorial virtues apart 
rom this monotonous quaintness. 



























LTHOUGH, as is amply demonstrated in the 
M exhibitions at the Galerie Arnaud and the 
ie 93, the dominant tendency of painting 
in Paris today is what is usually referred to here 
“lyric abstraction,” the current two-man show 
of Richard Mortensen and Victor Vasarely at the 
Denise René gallery, and its enthusiastic recep- 
jon by the press, is proof of the continued in- 
mest in geometric abstraction. 
Mortensen’s paintings, by virtue of their com- 
sitional logic, the subordination of all the 
nts to a single, simple image, produce an 
tt of monumentality, even grandeur. Each 
fing seems to have been intended as a mural, 
his work is best presented covering a vast 
of wall space—as his Opus Normandie, 
shown at the Paris Guggenheim Prize exhibi- 
ion, a series of five canvases more than four 
feet high and totaling almost thirty feet in 
idth. The exact balance of tilted planes forms 
composition of Mortensen’s paintings. The 
fist divides each of his canvases into large, 
ghtly irregular triangular and rectilinear forms 
which are evenly filled with pure bright colors. 
Shapes parallel to the picture plane establish 
rings for other forms which recede to varying 
lepths—all arranged as carefully as a card house. 
Vasarely, on the other hand, uses the illusory 
lepth of tilted plane to convey the impression 
f motion. His large, gleaming-surfaced, black 
and white paintings create an immediate impact, 
hocking the eye by trompe-l’oeil effects and by 
what seems to be a dislocation of elements. In a 
typical canvas he sets up a grid pattern of small 
novel’ ares, Some of which are tipped at an angle, 
a reaking the regular pattern (the implied per- 
ith pect Static symmetry), and breaking through the 
picture plane to introduce’ unresolved, unex- 
ted sharp récessions. Another device of Va- 
rely’s is to create a design by reversing at in- 
ervals a parallel series of white and black stripes 
ith which he has divided his canvas. The 


ried i 
id p 
ces al 


ee F'ripes abruptly change from black to white and 
ice versa, forming angular shapes which jump 
nd orward and back into space. The sharp con- 


his fo of these shiny black-and-whites, describing 
precise, clean-edged forms, gives the impression 


ca light projected through a patterned lens. 
‘He ischewing the intermediate shades of gray and 


he tones of blue that appeared in his former 


t sty/¢ivork, Vasarely has perhaps more successfully at- 


2 ined his major aim of conveying dynamic 
: is tf otion in his paintings, but in concentrating on 


his one aspect he has not been able to avoid a 
old, mechanical effect; idea seems to have taken 
precedence over the eye. 
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GERMANY 


Contemporary art in West Germany.. 


. abstract sculpture by Meier-Denning- 


hoff and Hermanns...‘‘dynamic,” “intimist” and “monumental” painting... 


BY JOHN ANTHONY THWAITES 


N MY last report 1 made an attempt to de- 
I scribe the curious paradox of art in Germany, 
an Alice-in-Wonderland world in which natural 
reactionaries are all progressives, official painters 
are abstractionists—and where the body charged 
with exhibitions abroad aims to keep them as 
little representative as possible. The exhibition 
“German Prizewinners since 1945” at the Kunst- 
halle, Recklinghausen, in November of 1956 
amusingly documented all of this. Most of the 
works were romantic landscapes, dripping with 
moonlight, or works of expressionist epigones 
apparently in treacle, chalk and tar. These rep- 
resent the frontiers of real taste within the art 
bureaucracy. To bring things up to date there 
were the usual three or four abstract eclectics, 
who shared most of the other prizes. Leaving 
aside the question of the younger generation, 
the late Willi Baumeister to the day of his 
death did not get even a medal from his grate- 
ful countrymen; while for example Georg Meis- 
termann, whose work is a pocket summary of 
modern art as far as he can understand it, re- 
ceived five awards, all of a considerable worth. 

A fresh attempt to break the embrace of off- 
cialdom was made in the same month by Wil- 
helm Wessel, organizer of the German abstract 
show in Paris of 1954 which so upset the oli- 
garchy’s equanimity. He called his show at the 
Museum Schloss Morsbroich, Leverkusen, “Paint- 
ing and Sculpture in West Germany in 1956.” 
To give it an international echo he invited a 
number of the makers of European taste, from 
Paris and London, Holland, Belgium and Italy, 
to visit and report. Somewhat to his surprise, 
perhaps, most of them came. The only trouble 
was: the show was missing. It should have given 
a miniature survey of all the tendencies and 
shown how well the received few stacked up 


against the rest. But by a mixture of abstentions 
and exclusion of the youngest group en bloc, 
admission of men past their best and some of 
travesty 


perfect mediocrity, a was brilliantly 


achieved. The oligarchy itself could not have 
done more. As for the international echo, it will 
have a fairly hollow sound. Still, though the 
show did fail of its main point, given a little 
knowledge of the ground one could get some im- 
pression of the temperature of art in Germany 
this year. 


ET us take sculpture first, just because there 
L is so little of it of much merit. The field is 
dominated by academy professors who have 
archaism as a formula—and a nice labor-saving 
one it is. In spite of the elegant Seff Weidl (rep- 
resented here by an epigone) and a promising 
youngster, Fritz Koenig, the only work of serious 
interest at the moment is abstract. Brigitte Meier- 
Denninghoff, a former student of Pevsner’s and 
assistant of Henry Moore’s, has been a promising 
talent for some years. Now she seems to have 
broken through. From~being massive and rather 
animistic, like some kind of creature that never 
was, her sculptures have grown into light struc- 
tures in space. But they have kept their vitality 
and their organic quality. Each one is different. 
Now it is slender colmins, which seem to dis- 
solve in space; now rising flanges, heaving like 
plant leaves around a stem; and now a cage of 
coral-substance, rising a step in the air as though 
it would leave the ground. All are rhythmical, 
make plastic use of space and have a vision and 
emotion of their own. The content seems to me 
to fuse nature and man witha high degree of 
poetry. 

Miss Meier-Denninghoff was born in 1923. A 
year older, the Rhinelander Norbert Kricke is 
her perfect complement. He represents, with the 
greatest originality, constructivist sculpture in 
the tradition of Gabo, after it has passed through 
the mobiles phase of Alexander Calder. His 
earlier work in colored wire or steel rod was 
mostly rectilinear. The lines changed color as 
the speed of rhythm changed, helping to speed 
it up or slow it down. And from these symbols 









































H. A. P. Grieshaber, 


of movement there grew symbolic use of space, 
Since then there has been considerable develo 
ment. The three sculptures of his in the exhibj. 
tion showed pretty well the three sides of his 
present work. One, balling up in a knot of gray 
curves, flashed out into radiating lines of white. 
A second, of intersecting curves in nickel, had 3 
curious, weightless grandeur, making one think of 
all the planets in their spheres. The third, Space 
Sculpture in White, seems to me his best wor 
to date. Here the lines bundle, rise, then wander 
off in space. Their curves are not reducible to 
any mathematic principle. They are intuitive, 
The rhythm which they build is something one 
can hardly analyze. It comes near to the Chinese 
principle of the rhythm of the universe, rein. 
terpreted by Western science and Western sensi- 
bility. 

The third sculptor arriving now at a personal 
expression, Ernst Hermanns, is ten years older 
than the other two. He has experimented pa- 
tiently with mass and then with spatial structure 
and has made abstract colored windows which 
are very fine. Now he has arrived at the third 
possibility, created perhaps by Roszak more than 
anyone else and prevalent in Paris now. Her- 
manns’ free-standing sculptures are barnacled, 
fluctuating, their dynamism reduced to an inner 
vibration. His reliefs have a palpitating quality 
as though they breathed. He seems to me more 
successful than most of the younger Paris sculp- 
tors now in finding a three-dimensional equiva- 
lent for the informalism of a Dubuffet or 
Fautrier. 


HERE are a number of good figurative paint- 
T ers in Germany, some of whom like Werner 
Gilles were not represented in the show, and 
some like Kurt Sohns and H. A. P. Grieshaber 
who were. But there’s no doubt that here just 
as in sculpture the real interest is still abstract. 
So much so that I must deal with it in tenden- 
cies rather than individually: “dynamic,” “in- 
timist” and “monumental” might do, perhaps. 
Of the first, Fred Thieler (at least here in Fritz 
Winter’s absence) is the natural representative. 
In style one could call him abstract-expressionist, 
nearer to Schneider than Hartung, but with 
much greater hardness and velocity than the 
Parisians. Now forty years old, he has come to 
full maturity these last few years—which has not 
diminished the dislike which the museum oli- 
garchs feel for his work. He had to overcome 
romanticism in the use of space and then, by 
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natural reaction, a temporary dryness in his 
color. Now his pictorial space has all the tension 
and the elasticity his flying forms demand. His 
colors gleam and ring. That which at first seems 
"y explosion and disintegration gathers itself into a 





di 


e, rhythmic pulse. Assimilated, the velocities quiet 
s down; one feels oneself at the still center of the 
of hurricane. Thieler is saying something about 
- the permanent revolution in which we live, 
. something not easy to put into words. Apart 
. from K. F. Brust, who was miserably represented 
. in this exhibition, there are several other dy- 
= namists of quality. The best of them, K. R. H. 
” Sonderborg, at thirty-three has everything before 
*: him, if he does not give in to his virtuosity and 
™ F the attractions of the speed photograph. Ten 
os years older, the officially popular Heinz Troekes 

will have to rid himself of his eclecticism and 
Me achieve a color which does more than glitter if 


he is to attain what he promised a half-dozen 
PE vears ago. K. O. Goetz uses a wiping technique 


“ which gets effects similar to finger paints, com- 
- bining accident and illusion. The rhythm is 
- merely muscular. If this were art, a tennis cham- 
= pion would be Rembrandt right away. 
w The painters whom I call the intimists are 
’ § those, like many of the informels in Paris, for 
ner} whom an inner vibration replaces outward move- 
” ment. Again one painter stands away out: Emil 
- Schumacher. Now forty-tour, Schumacher too has 
iva. Boome to full maturity only these last few years. 
Working his way from landscape-painting and 
7 FT the analysis of technological forms (tractors and 
the like), he gradually allowed the object to 
we disintegrate—and then reintegrated color and 
mere form in something larger and more general. 
a Colors—he shows some preference for the earth 
her B tones—tise and glow from the background. The 
just line works independently, not only admirably 
oaalk placed but perfectly timed as well. The quality 
ten. 4% Schumacher’s peinture, the freshness of his 


i color, the sensuousness of its application, are 


be: unique in Germany today. Never an indulgence 
Fritz of the senses, they are always in the service of a 
tive. | Vision where time and growth, the sense of the 
nist, | Past and the future, of nature and technology, 
with all play their part. In his recent and more monu- 

oe mental paintings, such as those shown here, one 
su thinks of a stela in the desert, inscribed with a 


forgotten language. Besides Hann Trier and 
s not os . 
a Josef Fassbender, both of them missing from this 
saad show, there are a number of other intimists whom 
ma I can only name. Gerhard Fietz, now forty-six, 
' is an artist of subtlety and poetry so long as he 
remains in black-and-white or monochrome, but 
he has never mastered color, as he shows here. 
The same is true of Julius Bissier, almost twent 
vears his senior. But Bissier has accepted his 
own limitation and works in India ink and 
woodcutting. Like some artists of the Pacific 
Coast, he has concerned himself with Oriental 
contemplation, and the result shows in his work. 
Of the same generation, Rolf Cavael is too well- 
known in New York now for me té need to 
characterize his work here. Hubert Berke, now 
forty-eight, a former student of Paul Klee, has a 
wide vocabulary of forms and a perceptive sense 
of color, but often a lack of force in using them. 
His gouaches here were lyrical, precise, but just 
a little sentimental. 

A couple of the young generation did manage 
(0 slip past the jury, and they have a special 
interest. The thirty-three-year-old Hans Plats- 
chek lived for several years in South America. 
He has already a reputation, too, as a critic and 
anthologist. His paintings here to some extent 
teflect the intellectual. Hieroglyphic signs emerge, 
im fluid balance, from a single background tone: 
a blue, a green, a pale earth'color. The influence 
of Max Ernst is present but not obvious; and the 
parallel to contemporary Paris painting is quite 
Close. But still the painting is able, distinguished 
‘ven; and in time it will gather up emotional 
force. Only a year younger, the Krefeld painter 
Herbert Zangs is in some ways the opposite. His 
a half-naive painting, in which landscape 












merges to abstraction without a real control. Yet 
his freshness, force, vitality are unmistakable. 
‘These two young painters have the complemen- 
tary developments to make. They are happy rep- 
resentatives of all the others, some of them of 
equal quality, who might have been let through. 


HAVE left little space to deal with my last 

group, the monumentalists. But since the 
death of Willi Baumeister there is only one of 
unusual quality. The Bavarian Rupprecht Geiger 
is forty-eight. Although he is the son of a famous 
illustrator and art teacher, he began as an archi- 
tect and even now paints only on the side. He is 
the most disliked of all by the official circle, for 
he does not fit into any category, and his hard 
aggressiveness jars on museum sensibilities. Geiger 
is an Outspoken romantic, almost in the sense of 
Caspar David Friedrich. He has characteristics, 
especially of color, which go back (as Katharine 
Kuh once pointed out to me) to Altdorfer and 
to Hans Baldung Grein. Yet all of this is carried 
in geometric shapes and atmospheric planes of 
the greatest simplicity. The color discords are 
prodigious—blue-red on orange, greens like a 
lemon on your tongue—but full of nature too. I 
have seen them in the Bavarian Alps and on the 
Costa Brava where he spent a number of years 
as a child. This painting outrages at one and 
the same time the lovers of geometric purity and 
anonymous color that “stays in the plane,” ex- 





Rupprecht Geiger, 
PAINTING (1956). 





pressionists with their need for emotive form 
and esthetes with their yen for pastel colors and 
sensuous surfaces. Yet these curtains of light, like 
neons thrown onto a fog, build up monumentality 
without the mass. They work directly on one’s 
cmotions, with no sensual associations at all. And 
one’s conviction grows that here is one of the 
rare things in any period, a visionary art. In this 
sense Geiger is alone in Germany. But in this 
show, as in some previous ones, I have noted the 
thirty-five-year-old Berliner Harry Koegler. When 
he throws off the trappings of surrealism we may 
all get a surprise; he has both monumental and 
magic qualities. Wilhelm Wessel, too, turning 
back from an abstraction which has never suited 
him to the tradition of Dubuffet, in one picture 
here suggested a monumental possibility. 

So, sifting this admittedly ill-balanced sample 
carefully and picking out the plums, one comes 
to a conclusion not discouraging. It is, after all, 
only ten years from the zero point. Here the 
transitional generation, the first arrivals after 
1945, is in good part cut out. Yet there is not a 
drop in quality. Adequately shown, I think, 
German painters would compare with those of 
any European country outside France; but I 
would rather say that the artists in Germany are 
playing a part not inadequate within the inter- 
national movement which has abolished national 
schools and national frontiers. Or rather. they 
could do so if they were left free. 


Heinz Troekes, 
PARTS OF A WHOLE. 





I’hoto by John Stewart 


CIRCULAR FORMS 


Circular Forms I (1956). 


Louis Schanker’s Circle Image enters a new context. 


Louis Schanker in his studio. 


BY SUZANNE BURREY 


F, TO paraphrase Sir Andrew Aguecheek, some artists are 
born to abstract art, some achieve it and some have ab- 
stractedness thrust upon them—Louis Schanker’s has been the 
middle course. Among Americans, he leaned early toward 
abstraction (he was one of “The Ten” who challenged the 
Whitney in the thirties); then his subjects were horses and 
figures, greatly simplified, and now he works in a unique circle 
idiom, geometrically non-objective. A mural which he did 
during the middle thirties for Station WNYC, made up en- 
tirely of free-swinging musical notes, must have seemed at the 
time radical indeed. In 1944 he published a portfolio of wood- 
block color prints (a medium in which he is a recognized 
master) entitled Line-Form-Color.* In 1953, sans color, and 
in a liquid white field, or else poster flat, Schanker announced 
on canvas the seriousness of his circle language. In subsequent 
Brooklyn Print Annuals he has shown giant woodcuts of black 
circle forms, climbing as voluminously as smoke clouds up six 
feet of white paper. And currently, at the Grace Borgenicht 
Gallery, he is showing twenty-five canvases, again centrifugal 
in conception but much loosened, which he has invested with 
an exceptional subtlety of color and complexity of surface. 
The first impression of the group is of their verdant pallor, 
of greens and violets in the embrace of Gothic traceries of 
black and, over all, a screen of tiny dots, in light colors, most 
often white—a revival of pointillism, not as a means for light 
but as a kind of surface binder and a statement of the picture 





*Line-Form-Color, a portfolio of five original wood-block color 
prints, with preface by Carl Zigrosser (George Wittenborn, Inc.. 
New York). A few copies are still in print. 
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plane. Some bear such titles as The Sea, The Wave, but since 
almost every one is of the same black energies whirling and 
counter-whirling in a dense grainy field (with the exception 
of the white silhouettes of three figures, General and His 
Family), the titles are quite beside the point. Although they 
are equally evocative of whirling molecules or galaxies or 
microbe paths, the predominance of violets, coral and green 
and the undulating motion of the blacks do suggest the under- 
sea world, and the words may give some comfort to the stray 
visitor who, bewildered by the singleness of purpose in these 
canvases, may wonder if he is confronting an obsession. 

Actually, this painting is, if anything, too sane and work- 
manlike; and its problems lie within its own intricacies of 
craft. The method is virtually the same for all: first a field of 
soft color—yellow, violet, green, red; then a series of thick whites 
and blacks, applied until the surface is ripely blended; the 
blacks and the foundation colors are then carefully re-exposed 
by scraping through to them; and the finish is arrived at by 
sprinkling sometimes sand, sometimes dots of color over the 
surface to screen careful nuances out of both the blacks and 
the rich foundation colors. Large in scale for the most part, 
the paintings are best taken at a distance which renders all 
these surface techniques invisible. The question then arises: 
Is the body of his recent work like a fountain that plays un- 
endingly, purely fascinating, or can each painting be identified 
as an individual conception and solution? 

Circular Forms I, Circular Forms II are certainly impressive. 
And in a few others, including some small ones, the artist 
seems to have stopped when he had come to terms with an 
emergent effect. What effect is hard to describe, since the best 
have the kind of allure that will be only subjective in its 
satisfactions. They have the power of establishing a relation- 


At right: Cirele Image No. 38 (1954). Below: 
Circle Image No. 36 (1954). Courtesy Grace 
Borgenicht Gallery. 





ship, even if only to rock the spectator and draw him into 
a lovely maze. 


a art does, not have the cultivated slapdash 
“spontaneity” of tachism; and it springs from a different 
basis than the traditional challenge of making new combina- 
tions out of nature’s bare bones. These paintings have instead 
an intellectual element at their root; a freewheeling preoccu- 
pation with one geometric form—the circle—for its own sake 
marks a radical change from the time when Schanker’s work 
was full of powerful, primitive figural concepts, some of which 
he carved in mahogany. The circle is “intellectual” insofar as 
it seems to be divorced from any but a symbolic source (as to 
what it symbolizes, in our day it could just as well be the ego 
as the atom); it serves as an Esperanto of form. But discover- 
ing and announcing an Esperanto, a “universal language,” 
does not necessarily make its content meaningful; there is 
always a danger of auto-infatuation. This is evidenced occa- 
sionally among Schanker’s numerous canvases, which are not 
sorted out as to research and realization. In all, there are con- 
sistent values, however: energy, reliable color sense and tru: 
delight in craftsmanship. For pure dynamism, as a matter of 
fact, his Circular Forms on wood and plaster (and as prints) 
outdistance these canvases—perhaps because he has a more 
direct textural control in these other media. The paintings 
of this present phase open up another zone of expression. 
Above and beyond the literal adherence to and repetition of 
the circle play is the richness of layered colors, which but 
slightly varies from one work to another. Such is the fascina- 
tion of these paintings, and their continual motion, that they 
seem to swing opulently out of a very private rumination or 


romance. 









THE ART 
OF MOUNT ATHOS 


BY EDOUARD RODITI 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANDRE OSTIER 


I THE thousand years that have gone by since the first 
monastic communities of the Greek Orthodox Church were 
founded on Mount Athos, in Northern Greece, their churches 
and libraries have accumulated important collections of rare 
Byzantine illuminated manuscripts, of embroidered textiles 
and of samples of the Byzantine silversmiths’ and goldsmiths’ 
art. Executed in Constantinople, in Trebizond and elsewhere 
in the vast Eastern Empire, much of this art, however, is 
scarcely typical of Mount Athos, where it merely came to rest 
as a result of pious donations. Nor are the few mosaics of 
Vatopediou Monastery and of Chiliandari strictly Athonic 
in style. Working far from the centers where they could find 
all the necessary materials for their art, the imported craftsmen 
who assembled them limited themselves to themes and treat- 
ments that are less elaborate than those of similar mosaics in 
Salonica or in Istanbul. Because it turned out to be almost 
impossible to execute mosaics on Mount Athos and in the 
monasteries of Macedonia and Serbia as in the great churches 
of more urban regions, the Athonite monks then developed, in 
mural painting, a style of their own. Later, in their ikons too, 
these religious painters created works that can now be recog- 
nized as typically Athonic. 

The murals that are found today in a few of the monasteries 
of Mount Athos, in Vatopediou, Megista Lavra, Chiliandari, 
Iviron, Dionisiou, Xenofontos, Dochiariou and Esfigmenou, 
can generally be classified as belonging to two distinct schools 
of painting, the Macedonian and the Cretan. To the Mace- 
donian School belong a whole series of murals of which one 
also finds outstanding examples in the monasteries of Mace- 
donia and Serbia, even as far north as Studenitza, in the 
mountains between Novi Pazar and Belgrade. An almost 
legendary master, Panselinos of Salonica, is reputed to have 
been, in the sixteenth century, the most outstanding master 
of this school, though it is difficult now to attribute any work 
to him with certainty. 

Whereas the mural-painting of the Macedonian School is 
generally more freely stylized, often monumental and some- 
what hieratic in its proportions and poses, with its elongated 
figures, generally full-face, as in mosaics, the murals of the 
Cretan School already have much in common with the easel 
painting of the Italian Renaissance. After the fall of Byzan- 
tium, in 1453, Crete had managed, under Venetian domina- 
tion, to escape absorption in the Ottoman Empire, and the 
island’s ikon-painters assimilated many Venetian influences. 
The collections of the Benachi Museum, in Athens, thus in- 
clude a fine Cretan ikon that is attributed, as an early work, 
to El Greco; though it has none of the visionary lighting and 
the freedom of design that characterize the master’s later 
Spanish paintings, it bears distinct traces of those manneristic 
influences which transformed his style so radically when he 
worked in Venice but which were also part of the cultural 
heritage of his native isle. On Mount Athos, Cretan artists and 
their disciples were particularly active. Most of the murals that 
one still sees there seem to have been painted after 1453, and 
even the earlier work of the Macedonian School has almost 
all been touched up, restored or revamped by later painters. 

Less hieratic than the murals of the Macedonian School, 
those of the Cretan School are also far more anecdotic in 
their representations of the visions of the Apocalypse or of 
Dantesque conceptions of Inferno and Paradise. In the six- 
teenth century, the artists who were painting murals on Mount 
Athos seem also to have known the engravings that illustrated 


Byzantine (Macedonian School), fresco mural DETAIL OF A VISION OF PARA- 
DISE, fifteenth century, in the refectory of Megista Lavra. 
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THE ART OF MOUNT ATHOS 





German Lutheran translations of the Revelations of Saint 
John. The Whore of Babylon, riding on the seven-headed 
beast, is thus shown, as in all Protestant representations, wear- 
ing the papal tiara of Rome. The reformers of the West, in ‘ 
their struggle against Rome, were already seeking an alliance 
with the Greek Church, and Lutheran illustrated books thus 


found their way as far as Mount Athos. Later still, some | 
Athonic murals of the eighteenth century seem to have bor- | 
rowed anecdotic details and iconographic elements, as did the 
hand-illuminated Haggadoth of the Jewish communities of | 
Venice and Amsterdam, from the book illustrations of the | 
famous Frankfurt engraver Meryan. | 


I sPITE of all these Western influences, Athonic art yet | 
remained, by and large, faithful to Byzantine traditions 
until the nineteenth century. In some eighteenth-century 
ikons, for instance, a return to a more hieratic style can be 
observed, perhaps as a consequence of the influx of so many 
Russian monks who came from communities, such as that of. 
Kiev, where the influence of Venice had never been so strongly 
felt. In the nineteenth century, a curious development then 
occurred in Athonic painting. Many Russian romantics began 
to return to their native land, from their studies in Rome or 
in Dresden, with a passionate admiration for those works of 





Byzantine enamel of the eleventh century used 
as a bookbinding for an evangelary in the 
library of Dionisiou. 


Saint George, fresco mural in the Katholikon of Dochiariou. Father | 
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Raphael, Correggio and Murillo that express the pathos which 
is characteristic of much art of the Counter Reformation. In 
the novels of Dostoievski, for instance, there are several char- 
acters, generally ineffectual dreamers, who are obsessed with 
an ambition to write a monograph on the art of one of these 
masters, and a kind of pre-Raphaelitism thus developed, in 
Russia, which is closely related to the art of the German 
painters of the Nazarene Brotherhood, especially to that of 
Overbeck, Veit and Fiihrich. In Russian ikon-painting, this 
pre-Raphaelitism produced an art which is often disconcerting- 
ly like that of the craftsmen who still supply the dealers in 
religious art in the Saint-Sulpice quarter of Paris, where the 
traditions of the French romantic painter Ary Scheffer, the 
only important painter in the circle of Delacroix to have 
assimilated German Nazarene teachings, are still loosely fol- 
lowed. 

Known on Mount Athos as neo-Renaissance, this style has 
dominated all the ikon-painting of the monks for the past 
seventy-five years. In the artist colony of Katounakia, close to 
Karoulia where the last saintly hermits live in the wilderness, 
Father Modestos, a native of the Greek quarter of Istanbul, 
is today one of the most outstanding representatives of this 
style which has reached the Holy Mountain, from Roman ears 
Catholic Italy and Spain, via nineteenth-century Germany André Ostier at work at Xenofonios. 
and Russia. 


Father Modestos (at left) in his studio at the artists’ colony of Katounakia. 





Still Life (1945); collection Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Jester. 


EARL RERKAMI Hs repute is that of a sage and/or eccentric; 


his importance 1s that of an unreservedly committed artist. 


BY MARTICA SAWIN 


- a visitor to an exhibition of Earl Kerkam’s paintings should 
discover the artist attacking the canvases on the walls with a 
ball-point pen, sharpening and redefining outlines and adding 
linear flourishes to the fabric of the color area, and if the visi- 
tor should remonstrate with the gentleman, he is very likely 
to respond, with a vehement deprecatory gesture, “Listen, these 
are nothing; you should see the new stuff I’m working on 
now.” Then he might step back, eye a painting and with his 
pleased short laugh say, “This one isn’t bad, though.” But it 
is clear from the start that, once out of his studio, Kerkam’s 
paintings concern him very little. The search which began 
nearly thirty years ago to “find out what art is” has become his 
total preoccupation, and each new canvas is a part of the 
process of discovery. Contemplation of his past achievements, 
styles, theories are not for him; he lives, now in his sixties, only 
to improve his art through painting. Other artists, who have 
the highest respect for Kerkam, say, “Earl is painting just one 
painting. If he ever finishes it his life will be over.” 

The scenario writers with an eager eye for painters and com- 
posers whose biographies can be twisted into romantic sagas 
for millions of hearts to throb over could probably do a splen- 
did job on Kerkam’s life, complete with the currently popular 
theme of Madison Avenue success gone sour. Kerkam was once 
a fabulously successful cartoonist and display artist. Details 
are hard to come by since he is not a man to dwell on the past; 
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Jester. 


to him it is all irrelevant except as some amusing recollection 
happens to catch his fancy. Born in Virginia, into a family 
most of whose members were involved in one way or another 
with the theater, Kerkam was raised in New York, where the 
major part of his life has been spent. Stricken with polio as a 
child, he retains to this day a stiffness of gait and a difficulty in 
writing which makes his freedom and control of the brush all 
the more amazing. Through her connections in the theater his 
mother got a job for him in a theatrical display house (“She 
set my painting back thirty years”), and his natural feeling for 
show business, combined with his talents as a painter, brought 
him to the top of this field as chief designer of Broadway dis- 
plays for Warner Brothers. He also worked as a cartoonist, and 
his cartoons appeared at various times in the Washington Post, 
the old World and the Brooklyn Eagle; but display work was 
the principal source of his fortunes, for Warner Brothers paid 
him in figures which were handsome even for the golden twen- 
ties. In 1928 (and here the scenarist will have to improvise) he 
quit and went to Paris. 

One envisages the years which follow as a kind of purgatory: 
the first encounters with French art, the sloughing off of all 
that he had been trained to do, the separation from wife and 
son, and the gradual discovery of new values in art and life 
which set him, then a man of forty, on the course which he has 
stubbornly pursued to the present day. He knew when he went 
to Paris that he wanted to paint, but his first discovery was the 
necessity of unlearning, to begin at the beginning, to find out 
the nature of true art. There came the major revelation of 
Cézanne, the master to whom he is still most closely linked; the 
study of Rembrandt and other masters; of the Impressionists 
and his own contemporaries—and long hours of drawing from 
the model at the Grande Chaumiére. An exhibition of his 
drawings was held in Paris in 1931, but his painting in oils did 
not begin in earnest until he returned to New York, penniless, 
in 1932 and went to work on the Federal Art Project. He re- 
turned to Paris several times, spending five years there after 
World War II in quarters near Montparnasse once occupied by 
Soutine, and always drawing at the Grande Chaumitre, to 
which he was admitted free in exchange for criticism of stu- 
dents’ work. (It is difficult to imagine how he carried out the 
latter assignment since he claims, “I can’t talk French, but | 
can paint French.”) Although he knew American painters 
abroad, Kerkam had little contact with French artists of the 
School of Paris, except through their work. When asked, for ex- 
ample, if he knew Villon, with whom he is temperamentally 
aligned, Kerkam replies that he’s not acquainted, but “I know 
Villon better than the people who really know him, because I 
know his painting. I learned something from him, but his is a 
romantic cubism. My paintings don’t happen to be romantic.” 


A apaceg is, to say the least, reticent about his early work, 
and much of it has been forgotten or painted over. Dur- 
ing the thirties he exhibited at the Contemporary Arts Gallery, 
showing at first only drawings or paintings which were in effect 
brush drawings on canvas. Although the director of the gal- 
lery, Miss Francis, and many others urged him to develop his 
painting, the response was: “I can draw—I'm probably the best 
draftsman in America, but I don’t know anything about paint- 
ing.” One day Arshile Gorky, filled with admiration for a 
drawing which he saw in the gallery, commented on the beau- 
tiful quality of the paint and the brushwork, and with such 
encouragement Kerkam was finally induced to venture further 
into the realms of paint, and to render his figures and the 
space around them through the brushing in of broad areas of 
color and emphatic light-dark contrasts in the modeling. The 
figures of this period are massive through the neck and shoul- 
ders, tapering to shortened legs and tiny feet, but oddly enough 
this mannerism does not detract from their essential grace and 
solidity; always contour and volume are studied and make 
themselves felt as one looks at the paintings. 

His major preoccupation has always been the figure, yet he 
is also a master of still life in the Chardin tradition, the objects 
formed of small touches of color in subtly shifting values, the 





Head; courtesy Contemporary Arts. 


The Blue Bird (c. 1935-38); courtesy Contemporary Arts. 































































































EARL KERKAM 


volumes defined, the relationships harmonious. The relation- 
ship of both figures and still-life objects to the space which 
they occupy is of the utmost importance. Miss Francis once 
asked him, the perpetual economic problem rearing its ugly 
head, if he could teach. “Teach!” He flung a chair into the 
center of the room. ‘““What’s the most important thing about 
that chair?—The space around it!” He has a flair for illumi- 
nating directly and vividly the core of a problem, but the point 
is also demonstrated in his painting. For example, in the osten- 
sibly simple and monochromatic background of the early Blue 
Bird, there is not only the play of light against dark and dark 
against light which firmly establishes the figure while inte- 
grating it with its surroundings, but also the nuances of value 
which create an ambience instead of a backdrop. This emphasis 
on integration persists in his work to the present day. 

Kerkam subsequently exhibited at the Babcock Gallery and 
with J. B. Neumann. More recently he has had exhibitions at 
the Egan Gallery and the Poindexter Gallery, choosing, he 
says, to show with the avant-garde because that is where the ex- 
citement and vitality of painting in America today are to be 
found, even though his epithets for abstract expressionism are 
not always sympathetic. In any case, the avant-garde welcomes 
him as one eminently deserving the respect of other painters. 

In a career as consistent in its development as Kerkam’s, it 
is probably incorrect to assign a pivotal role to any single 
painting. However, the Portrait of a Man painted in 1950 is 


Left: EARL KERKAM. 
Right: Pink Flower; 
courtesy Poindexter 
Gallery. 






Photo by Hugh B. Johnstun 


Opposite page: Figure No. 21 (1956). Above: Man with 
Blue Background (1956). Courtesy Poindexter Gallery. 
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a crucial one when viewed in the light of his subsequent work. 
Here he begins to break the figure into planes and to assimi- 
late it more markedly into its spatial environment, to discover 
the possibilities of tension between the construction of the 
solid figure and the dissolution into light and motion. The 
color in this painting is still conservative, but as he began to 
see that he could break up the mass, he also found that he 
could fracture color into the full range of the spectrum, and 
increasingly, as he worked, form became color. Over the last 
six years there has resulted a procession of solitary figures, all 
painted with the artist himself as model, figures which are 
sometimes broken into sharply angular planes or facets, some- 
times defined simply by color areas and the shifting of light to 
dark. Frequently he employs a more diffuse, yet still faceted 
combination of these two means of rendering. The solidity 
which characterizes these figures beneath the fluctuations of 
light and space derives from Kerkam’s emphasis on the “arma- 
ture,” the preparatory working-in of the figure in a concrete 
representation and the gradual abstracting of it until a point of 
deadlock is reached between the emergence and submergence 
of the forms. 

While structure is the vital element in these paintings, it is 
closely wedded to color—pure color as opposed to local color— 
reds, blues, violets, oranges, their use dictated more by logic 
than by expressionistic considerations. This does not mean that 
there is a predetermined rational scheme to the color, for im- 




































































Figure (1956); 
courtesy Poindex- 
ter Gallery. 





No. 11-56; 


courtesy Poindexter Gallery. 





Figure in Red 
(1956); courtesy 
Poindexter 
Gallery. 


EARL KERKAM 


pulse and observation play constant and necessary roles, but 
the governing factor is always that the colors be so arranged 
that they define form through their juxtapositions, whether it 
be through small touches of color or broad flat- areas. And 
through color is also achieved that “chiaroscuro” or play of 
light and dark which the artist considers so fundamental in the 
modeling of his figures and which is the key to the drama of 
each individual canvas. “Virtuoso” is the last word one would 
apply to a painter like Kerkam with his abhorrence for flagrant 
display, yet his achievement in the use of color reaches almost 
virtuoso proportions. To use pure color, an array of brilliant 
hues in magnificent relationships, and to have it relate com- 
pletely to structure, with never a lapse into a purely sensuous 
or decorative appeal, speaks of the highest discipline and of 
extraordinary knowledge and mastery. 


Oz a casual reference will describe Kerkam as “the man 
who always paints himself,” but it would be misleading 
to classify these figure paintings as portraits or self-portraits. 
It is true that Kerkam must work from the model and that in 
recent years his model has been his own reflection in the mir- 
ror, and it is also significant that the works of art which touch 
him most deeply are the self-portraits of Cézanne, Van Gogh 
and Rembrandt. However, unlike Rembrandt who made some 
two hundred portraits of himself and was utterly absorbed in 
the study of his own physiognomy and the probing of the 
interior being reflected therein, Kerkam in his “self-portraits,” 
with a characteristic self-abnegation, minimizes the resemblance 
to a specific person and emphasizes the depersonalized and gen- 
eralized aspects of the figure. In other words, one might almost 
say that the artist sits for himself solely in order to observe the 
effects of light on the head and torso of a man in a blue cloak 
against a yellow wall. Almost, but not quite. This is French 
painting as the artist most admires it—probity of form, intel- 
lectual clarity, delectable paint quality, but also psychological 
penetration. The artist is in close communication with his 
model. He paints himself because it is what he knows best, 
because through it he is able to communicate his most pro- 
found experience. If half the face is consumed in darkness, if 
face and body are painfully crossed by sharp diagonals, if the 
forms are so fractured that interior and exterior appear min- 
gled, and if the figures are consistently solitary and isolated, the 
guiding impulse is a poetic rather than a purely formal one, 
and the complexity of the visual rendering is matched by the 
complexity of the man conveyed. Each painting is the same, 
yet wonderfully different; each bears long study and is subject 
to many interpretations, yet no single interpretation is suff- 
cient. Their power is a growing and enduring one. 

Freer, more spontaneous, yet equally masterful are Kerkam’s 
smaller works, drawings of the nude in pastel and crayon, 
heads in pastel and watercolor, and small oils of flowers. There 
is an impassioned, almost expressionistic force to the latter, 
particularly the paintings of gladiolas which recall Soutine’s 
treatment of the same flower, the “sword flowers” aflame and 
glowing with their own light or the fading blooms drooping 
limply on their stems. Like blossoms also are the heads done 
in pastel and watercolor from the models at the Grande Chau- 
miére; fresh and delicate, in an array of garden colors, they 
appear to float almost unsupported. These small paintings re- 
veal a gentleness and tenderness, and also an immediacy and 
incisiveness, which reflect other aspects of the artist than are 
apparent in his major efforts. 

Kerkam today lives in the meager circumstances he has 
known for many years. He has never sought after financial 
success or critical acclaim; in fact, for him the sale of a paint- 
ing has often been less a cause for satisfaction than for doubt- 
ing the quality of his work. His easel, mirror and palette are 
set up in a small, cluttered room on Sixth Avenue, a studio by 
virtue of the single window facing north, which he shares with 
a painter of Rockport watercolors whose outlook is far re- 
moved from that of Franz Kline, with whom Kerkam shared 
a studio a few years ago. Around the galleries, where Kerkam 
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Collection E. G. Poindexter 


Portrait of a Man (1950). 


is a familiar figure, and from other painters, one may collect 
scores of Kerkam anecdotes featuring his wisecracks or pointed 
comments on painting, his recalcitrance, his outbursts of petu- 
lance and anger, or his kindness and generosity. These stories, 
almost always entertaining and often revealing of the artist's 
insight, have come to form a near-legend. Yet Kerkam’s real 
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importance lies in nothing other than his constant striving to 


perfect his art, his self-denial and 
devotion to the attainment of the 
ble. He is profoundly serious—but 
lot of stuff,” he says, ‘‘to stay alive 
good line. Put that one down.” 


absolute commitment and 
highest achievement possi- 
hardly solemn. “It takes a 
after you’re dead. That’s a 





OLD MASTERS IN HAVANA 


Frans Hals, tHE joy topER. 
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On loan from Wildenstein’s, 


works from six national schools 


visit the new Museo Nacional of Cuba. 


HE recently inaugurated Museo Nacional in Havana, Cuba, 
T: currently presenting to the public its first major feature, 
an exhibition of paintings and drawings by illustrious artists 
of the fifteenth to nineteenth centuries. All of the more than 
thirty works on display are drawn from the collections of 
Wildenstein and Company in New York. The exhibition, 
which will remain on view until March 18, was organized with 
the collaboration of Allan McNab, Assistant Director of the 
Art Institute of Chicago and advisor to the board of trustees 
of the Cuban Museo Nacional. 

While no less than six European countries are represented 
in the show, more than half the selections derive from France 
alone. The School of Fontainebleau contributes a study for 
a wall decoration, Dumonstier a male portrait and Linard a 
flower piece before there sets in the tide of classical elegance 
—Lorrain, Largilliére, Pater, Boucher, Greuze, Fragonard, 
Leprince, Robert and Desprez. And marking the end of an 
epoch are works by David, Vigée-Lebrun and Ingres. 

The German school presents Lucas Cranach the Elder’s 
Portrait of the Elector, George of Saxony, and two panels by 
the Master of Frankfurt, Saint John and Saint Anne. Only one 
Flemish work is included, Ambrosius Benson’s Holy Family. 
From the Dutch school comes Frans Hals’ The Jolly Toper, as 
well as works by Van Goyen, Van der Helst and Fabritius. Italy 
offers Tintoretto’s Adoration of the Shepherds and panels by 
Di Conti and Cariani. 

Of particular interest in the Havana show are the two 
Spanish selections. The Velasquez Head of Apollo, suave and 
sophisticated, is an oil study for the renowned Apollo at the 
Forge of Vulcan in the Prado. And Goya’s Woodcocks is an 
example not only of the master’s rare still lifes, but also of his 
production during the final few years of exile at Bordeaux. 


Master of Frankfurt. Above left: saint 


Below: Jacques Louis David, stupy For CARACALLA. At right: Lucas Cranach the 


Elder, portrait OF THE ELECTOR, GEORGE OF SAXONY. 


JOHN. Above right: SAINT ANNE. 

















Juan Gris, tHE BOTTLE OF BAN\ULS (1914). 
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THE RUBEL COLLECTION 


Featured in a benefit exhibition at Perls, 


it reveals an appreciative dedication to contemporary art. 





Jules Pascin, THE LITTLE GIRL WITH BOUQUET (1925-28). 


RAWN from the notable collection of Peter and Elizabeth 
Riibel, forty-five paintings by first-generation masters of 

the twentieth century will shortly go on display in a benefit 
exhibition at the Perls Galleries in New York. After a formal 
preview on the evening of March 12, the month-long show will 
be open to the public without charge for admission. A cata- 
logue illustrating all works in the exhibition will be on sale, 
the proceeds going in their entirety to the Riverdale Children’s 
Association. The catalogue, a production of the Swiss Institute 
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for Art Research in Zurich, has been prepared by Marcel 
Fischer of that organization, with the collaboration of Mrs. 
Silva Sulzer-Jaggli. 

Spanning the years from 1906 to 1952, the works in the com- 
ing exhibition have not been acquired systematically or accord- 
ing to any historical plan. They are, Mr. Riibel has declared, 
“purely a proof that my wife and I feel it our duty to define 
our attitude toward the art of our day, and to espouse its cause, 
insofar as its products have become a deep personal experience 


THE RUBEL COLLECTION 


Chaim Soutine, THE HILL AT CERET (1921-22). 


for us and their acquisition was possible.” 

It was in 1939 that the collection originated—with a wedding 
present and a blank wall in the living room of a newlywed 
couple’s apartment. In view of the transportation difficulties 
caused by the war, relatives in Switzerland, instead of sending 
a gift, invited the Riibels to make a choice of their own in 
America, and from the paintings which had recently been dis- 
played at the New York World's Fair the couple selected their 
first picture, Derain’s Villeneuve-lés-Avignon. On moving from 
New York to the country they found themselves confronted 
with more empty wall space; their second picture was a Dufy, 
his Paysage de Touraine. Dufy came to exercise a special ap- 
peal for them, an appeal responsible for the acquisition of 
more than a dozen of his works covering forty years of his 
career. 

The collectors recount that they found themselves drawn 
“ever deeper into the beautiful and fascinating study of mod- 
ern art.” Their attention fastened upon Picasso, Braque and 
Juan Gris, and thus upon the cubists in general. Gris’s collage 

continued on page 39 
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Raoul Dufy, rRAiNING IN THE PARK (19 


Georges Braque, BACKGAMMON (1910-11). André Derain, viLLENEUVE-LES-AVIGNON (1922). 
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THE RUBEL COLLECTION 


continued from page 36 

La Bouteille de Banyuls particularly intrigued them, becoming 
one of their most treasured pictures. Their enthusiasm went 
out in turn to turbulent paintings by Soutine, to smooth, soft 
canvases by Pascin, to the strong-colored, elementary works of 
Rouault, to the fantasies of Chagall and the chastened concep- 
tions of Modigliani. But it is of Klee that they say, ‘““His work 
has a dominating effect on us.” 

The works of these artists, and of Miré, Utrillo, Vivin and 
Viaminck, surround Mr. and Mrs. Riibel in their daily lives, 
yielding up their satisfactions to a devoted appreciation. And 
the collection continues to expand, always in response to a 
precise enthusiasm rather than to a deliberate schema. ““We do 
not know to what extent and in which directions our collection 
will grow,” the owners declare. “But of one thing we are cer- 
tain, and that is, that we shall continue to make our selections 
among European and American art of the present day, since we 
have seen how true works of art can enrich us fully and last- 
ingly.” 

The pleasure afforded by the collection has prompted the 
owners to aid in the promotion of modern art. In Switzerland, 
the country of his birth, Mr. Riibel has become cofounder and 
patron of the Swiss Institute for Art Research, an organization 
devoted to the documentation, examination and restoration of 
works of art. It is Mr. Riibel’s hope that through the efforts of 
the Institute and of similar bodies the satisfactions to be de- 


rived from art will become more generally accessible both here 
and abroad. 


Opposite page, above: Georges Braque, La ciotat (1907). 
Opposite page, below: Louis Vivin, rue poppies. Directly 
below: Joan Miré, woMEN IN THE NIGHT (1946). 
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Maurice de Vlaminck, Fauve sti. LIFE (1906). 





THE NORTHERN RENAISSANCE 


A selection of old masters from the Chrysler Collection 


begins an extended museum tour. 


Pieter de Hooch, tHE AsrARAGUS VENDOR. 


oo p from the Dutch, German and Flemish art of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, fifty-nine works 
from the Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., Collection have begun a tour 
which will carry them to eight art centers of the South within 
a span of eighteen months. The exhibition has been organized 
by Richard Foster Howard, Director at the Birmingham Muse- 
um of Art, where the show recently received its initial presen- 
tation to the public. Consultants on the selection of the paint- 
ings were Thomas C. Colt, Jr., Dr. Walter Heil and Theodore 
Rousseau, Jr. 

The second major traveling exhibition to be drawn from the 
Chrysler Collection, the present group of paintings has taken 
the road just as the earlier show (see ARTS for March, 1956) 
is concluding an extended tour of the West and+Midwest. Un- 
like the previous exhibition, which offered works from the past 
five centuries and from nearly every country in Europe, the 
present selection concentrates upon a specific field, the art of 
the Northern Renaissance. A number of illustrious names are 


included—Frans Hals, Rubens, Van Dyck, for instance—but the 
exhibition nonetheless asserts itself as a representation of a 
period and a locale rather than as a showing of masterpieces 
by famous hands. 

“Take those horrors away!” ordered Louis XIV banishing 
the Northern “little masters” from the walls of Versailles. The 
works in the present assemblage make his kingly displeasure 
understandable enough, for they carry with them a hearty, 
down-to-earth honesty disastrous to any atmosphere of pomp 
or pretense. Such works as Dou’s Girl with the Mouse Trap, 
De Hooch’s Asparagus Vendor, Van Mieris’ Chemist in His 
Studio and Metsu’s Fish Vendor insist upon “unelevated” 
reality with delighted attachment. They celebrate the everyday 
life of a society as painting in no other period has done—and 
illustrate for us, as no social treatise can, the full integration of 
the artist within that society. 

Critics other than Louis XIV have been disturbed by the 

continued on page 43 
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Representative of the Gothic background against which the Northern Renaissance was enacted is 
Hieronymus Bosch’s TEMPTATION OF SAINT ANTHONY. The theme of this work, the con- 
flict between the material world and the eternal, between the lusts of the flesh and 
the promptings of the spirit, underlies the whole of Bosch’s production, and is of 
course basic to the medieval conception of human reality. For the medieval 
mind, with its love for allegories, Saint Anthony was an obvious symbol 
for all mankind, and Bosch appropriately presents him as a small 
figure surrounded by menacing presences in a vast scene. 

Today it is only by a conscious effort that the didactic 
aim can be appreciated, for one is distracted 
from the combat by the arena—by the seduc- 
tively fresh and inviting landscape. 





THE NORTHERN RENAISSANCE 


Peter Paul Rubens’ PortRAIT OF A YOUNG PRINCESS dates from his Mantuan period (1600-08). The 
Northern school had been divided between “Italianists” and native “Realists” for nearly a cen- 
tury when Rubens appeared on the scene to throw his prodigious talent on the side of the Renais- 
sance faction. He studied under Italianist painters in Flanders—Verhaegt, Van Noort and Venius. 
His true masters, however, were the Italians themselves—Michelangelo, Titian and Raphael—whose 
works he studied in Italy itself. The portrait above reveals an expansive grace altogether foreign 
to the native strain of Northern painting: the little princess asserts not only the dignity of royal 
birth, but the glory and beauty of the human state. It was in the service of a humanistic vision that 
Rubens’ gifts brought new life to Flemish art. 
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W ouwerman, TRAVELERS PASSING A_ FORD. 


Hendrick Avercamp, ICE-SKATING SCENE ON A RIVER. 


continued from page 40 
Dutch “little masters,” and it must be admitted that these 
painters, for all their indisputable honesty, rarely attain a cen- 
tral human seriousness. The ultimate of human values for them 
often seems no more than an ideal of comfortable cheer. The 
tavern scene, engaging but hardly affecting, recurs with re- 
markable frequency, as in the present exhibition with examples 
by Adrian van Ostade, Jan Steen and David Teniers the 
Younger. The theme appears with modifications elsewhere in 
the show—contracted into Brouwer’s The Evening Pipe, ex- 
panded into Jordaens’ The King Drinks, magnified to Gar- 
gantuan proportions in Pieter Brueghel the Younger’s Kermess 
in Hoboken. Such works forcibly remind one that “genre paint- 
ing” originally indicated the “low style,” or bas genre. But 
charges of shallowness or crudity of conception can in no way 
detract from the astonishingly adept execution, the free and 
yet precise touch, the marvelous sense for tone and color. 
Within one sphere in particular Northern honesty deepened 
to penetration, and produced an unequaled achievement—for 
Rembrandt's portraits stem directly from the characteristically 
frank and unflinching gaze of the Northern painters. And it is 
in portraiture, not unexpectedly, that the Chrysler selection 
displays its greatest strength. Hans Holbein the Elder’s Jacob 
von Hertenstein and Barthel Bruyn the Elder’s two panels ad- 
mirably reveal the early native directness, while the onset of 
Italian idealizing influences is evident in the three portraits by 
Rubens. A further advance toward the Italianate is marked by 
the Van Dyck painting (which is now thought a portrait of 
Edward Sackville, Fourth Earl of Dorset, rather than of Henry 
Rich, Earl of Holland, the traditionally accepted subject). Not 


Anthony van Dyck, porTRAIT PRESUMABLY OF HENRY RICH, 
EARL OF HOLLAND. 


the least interesting feature of the Chrysler group is just this 
presentation of conflicting strains. The assemblage brings be- 
fore us the sixteenth-century confluence of Northern and Medi- 
terranean currents, a turbulent meeting which forms one of 
the most absorbing episodes in the history of European art. 


Itinerary of the Chrysler Selection 


Washington, D. C. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, March 3-April 6 


Atlanta, Georgia 


ATLANTA ART ASSOCIATION AND HIGH MUSEUM, April 21- 
May 18 


Dallas, Texas 


DALLAS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, September 29-October 31 
Houston, Texas 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, November 17-December 22 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
DELGADO MUSEUM OF ART, January 5-February 9, 1958 


Palm Beach, Florida 


NORTON GALLERY OF ART, February 20-March 15, 1958 


Columbia, South Carolina 
COLUMBIA MUSEUM OF ART, March 23-April 20, 1958 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
HUNTER GALLERY OF ART, roughly month of May, 1958 
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BOOKS 


Chagall. Text by Lionello Venturi. Skira. $5.75. 
Marc Chagall: Illustrations for the Bible. 
Text by Meyer Schapiro. Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $25.00. 


EW YORK’s first Chagall show, in 1926, fell 

flat. Today, however, a fortune is com- 
manded by even a weak imitation of himself, by 
Chagall who, next to Picasso, is the most inde- 
fatigable picture-maker of our period. Hence, 
Professor Venturi’s volume is a timely reminder 
that, repetitiveness notwithstanding, Chagall is 
one of the truly great painter-poets of this cen- 
tury. Our most immediate response is to praise 
the selection of plates; they stir up our memory 
of the magnificent retrospective show staged by 
the Museum of Modern Art a decade ago. But 
there are also some early works never shown here 
(1908), posed by the artist’s first love, Thea 
(painted in “a cascade of madder-red, whose 
molten intensity seems to symbolize a young 
man’s passion”), Or Portrait of the Artist’s Father 
(1911), with the wild, raw palette of a German 
expressionist. Chagall’s latest decade, one of 
bright, luminous colors (recently seen in New 
York at the Galerie Chalette), is exemplified 
here by nine oils, the last an over-sized mural- 
like composition of 1956, The Circus. Apart from 
the shrill effect due to Skira’s well-known over- 
statement of color, the reproductions are very 
good, but the captions are sometimes inaccurate 
or incomplete; for instance, The Dead Man—the 
correct and more ominous title is Death (La 
Mort). The full title of another celebrated early 
oil is The Poet or Half Past Three. 

Venturi writes with the warmth of a friend, 
and with a vivid style which retains its elegance 
even in translation. Vide young Marc's coming 
from Vitebsk to Paris “with his baggage of ob- 
sessions, daydreams and colorful illuminations,” 
or his guarded acceptance of cubism: “As against 
mathematics and science . . . he set up poetry.” 
It seems easy to describe Chagall’s development, 
since it followed a straight road, so unlike the 
ligzag course taken by some of his contempo- 
raries. But Venturi is still baffled, after so many 
years, by the artist’s simplicity of mind, from his 
miraculous decision to become a painter (taken 
in a ghetto milieu well isolated from the plastic 
arts) down to the sexagenarian’s sudden inter- 
est in sculpture and ceramics (making strides 
in both fields with the surefootedness of a som- 
nambulist or a child). 

Of the many monographs on Chagall—the bib- 
liography lists thirty—Venturi’s offers the most 
lucid summing-up. He is successful in trimming 
to correct proportion the often-heard allegation 
of Chagall’s close affinity to Russian icons and 
folk art, less successful in showing his links with 
Judaism. (Can Hasidism, anchored as it is in the 
strict Jewish traditions, be described as a “sort 
of pantheism"?) The author reaches the core of 
what has been termed “la Chagallité” by em- 
Phasizing as its main characteristics the poetic 
intermingling of dream and reality, the conver- 
sion of the static into the dynamic, the hegemony 
of completely free imagination over intellectual 
abstraction; and he quotes approvingly a Parisian 
critic who contrasted to Picasso (“the triumph of 
the mind”) the phenomenon of Chagall (‘the 
glory of the heart”). Where others see a pleni- 
tude of “symbols” in his work, Venturi explains 
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these configurations as ladders, allowing the artist 
to escape into a dream world of his own; and 
while some object to Chagall’s “eccentricities,” 
Venturi excuses them as his sensitive friend’s 
sharp responses to all disturbing outside stimuli. 

Since every critic stresses—and with full justi- 
fication—the overriding importance of color in 
Chagall’s work, it is interesting to observe how 
the artist, in the etchings for his [llustrations 
for the Bible, can express emotion in black and 
white. Actually, Chagall remains a painter even 
here, for he more often: makes use of sharp con- 
trasts between heavy black masses and light 
areas, and of the nuances between these 
extremes, than of the draftsman’s delicate line. 
Indeed, Chagall made sketches in gouache before 
making the plates, and one can almost see broad 
brush-strokes and the color effect in the broken 
surface of the print itself. 

The volume has a story, not related in Meyer 
Schapiro’s brief introduction. Commissioned by 
the dealer Vollard more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago to do these illustrations, Chagall made 
a first version, then abandoned it and went to 
the Middle East to study the actual landscape 
and people of the Old Testament. Whether or 
not this trip was necessary, back in Paris he be- 
gan a new set, and had finished 105 plates by 
the time of Ambroise Vollard’s death. Some of 
these prints were occasionally exhibited or re- 
produced in books and magazines, until, last 
year, Verve published them all in a double num- 
ber. For this publication, Chagall composed six- 
teen new lithographs, as well as some pen draw- 
ings and the cover and title page illustrations. 
It is interesting that Professor Schapiro’s fine 
text, . 1 translation, of course, was used for the 
French edition (a deviation from the tradition 
which requires a French art book to carry a 
Frenchman’s text); for the American edition, 
Jean Wahl’s long poem, in free verse, The Word 
Is Graven, was translated from the French orig- 
inal by the author and Samuel Beckett. 

Chagall, writes Wahl, “unlocks the springs, 
quenches the fire, tames the rock, till the air 
thrills./Over the earthly flings the triumphant 
splendours./Restores old Israel to his vigour/And 
swathes him in veils of prayer.” From ancient 
Israel the artist selected three kinds of super- 
human people to celebrate: the great pathfinders, 
starting with Noah and ending with Moses; the 
leaders of the nation; and the reformers. Thus 
he drew his inspiration from Genesis and Exodus. 
Joshua and Judges, Samuel and The Kings, as 
well as the major Prophets. Esthetically the 
plates are uneven. There is real poetry in Abra- 
ham Mourning Sarah (which would have en- 
chanted Rembrandt), Young Joseph as a Shep- 
herd, Manoah and His Wife, David Plays before 
Saul, and others, where single figures or small 
groups enable the artist to endow his pictorial 
creations with his own expressive face. But he is 
thwarted by repetition whenever he attempts 
mass scenes, and in such cases the picture is 
often overcrowded, and the composition lopsided 
or diffuse. 

This is, nevertheless, a very beautiful book, 
and one will be struck by many aspects of Cha- 
gall’s lyricism (in his delightful treatment of 
animals), by the superabundance of his fantasy 
(especially in the pictorialization of prophecies), 

continued on page 68 
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Jacques Lipchitz, BEGGAR SELLING FLOWERS (1955-56), 141/4” high; 
at the Fine Arts Associates. 


MONTH IN REVIEW 


BY HILTON KRAMER 


great living figures of the modern movement. With Picasso 
he was the principal sculptor of cubism, and in his later career 
he has made himself heir to the tradition of Rodin. He is an 
artist whose creative achievements have persisted through a 
half-century of radical artistic ferment, political crisis and 
personal dislocation, assimilating both esthetic and _ historical 
experience in a heroic vision of the sculptor’s art. 

For the first time since his large retrospective exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art in 1954, Lipchitz is showing new 
work. Thirty-three small bronzes, all executed during 1955-56 
and entitled “Semi-Automatics,” are currently on view at the 
Fine Arts Associates (March 5-30) together with a selection 
of twelve bronze and lead sculptures from the period 1915- 


os LipcHitz, now in his sixty-fifth year, is one of the 







1928. The exhibition is thus an interesting confrontation of 
styles, for the earlier works issue from Lipchitz’s triumphant 
creation of a fully sculptural means from the premises of 
cubist painting while the new works—as their title indicates— 
embody a freer, more spontaneous and altogether less cerebral 
method of creation. 

In this earlier period, Lipchitz’s sculpture was analytic in 
the best sense; it possessed an admirable exactness of concep- 
tion and realization, a clarity which seemed intent upon strip- 
ping away anything merely ancillary or fortuitous in its effort 
to establish a new sculptural syntax. The result was an art 
whose characteristic qualities were austere and classical, oc- 
casionally relieved by a highly intellectual sort of wit, but at 
every turn eschewing any hint of overstatement or the least 
indulgence of textural or figurative rhetoric, the more to 
establish—with, we can now see, an impressive finality—the 
discipline and probity of a sculpture so recently born of 
painting. 

During the last two decades or more, Lipchitz has turned 
from the austerities of cubism to a more monumental—or at 
least a more rhetorical—style, never abandoning the syntax so 
arduously achieved in the earlier works but using it as a base 
from which to revive some of the heroic qualities of Rodin. 
This pursuit of monumentality has sometimes been overbear- 
ing; the rhetoric has sometimes passed over into a neo-baroque 
grandiosity for which there seemed no supportable raison 
d’étre; but for the most part I believe Lipchitz has been 
unique in our time for succeeding in the creation of monu- 
mental sculpture. He has not hesitated to face major tasks, and 
one can’t say that about many living artists. 

Lipchitz has lately been occupied with two of the most 
ambitious of these monumental works, a Virgin for the Church 
of Assy and a sculpture for Fairmont Park in Philadelphia. It 
is well to bear in mind this current preoccupation with monu- 
mental and symbolic motifs in considering the new works, the 
so-called “Semi-Automatics” now at the Fine Arts, for they rep- 
resent in some ways a kind of freewheeling commentary on 
monumental themes, a relaxation of the “public” artistic will 
in response to a compelling urge to break away from—and to 
re-examine from a level of feeling less fettered and more easily 
expressive—the social postures of official monuments. 

In an Introduction to the current exhibition Lipchitz has 
written as follows about the new work: 

“I call them Semi-Automatics because these sculptures origi 
nate completely automatically in the blind. The form which I 
obtain in this way is first of all examined by me from‘a tech- 
nical point-of-view. Everything I judge too fragile or not suita- 
ble for the bronze is taken away. 

“By manipulating my form in such a manner, a lot of im- 
ages suggest themselves to my attention. Ordinarily, one image 
is predominant. 

“This one I choose. 

“And from that point on, I continue consciously until the 
vision I had becomes clarified. 

“Sometimes, from one day to the next my vision changes be- 
cause my mood has changed. And then the sculpture is modi- 
fied—not the original form—to suit my new inspiration.” 

The sculptor then goes on to compare them to his open-form 
compositions of 1925 and 1942, generally called “transparents” 
(a name I find rather misleading), and to the “variations on a 
chisel” of 1952. Such works, he feels, represent ‘‘a kind of free 
lyrical expansion” following on “periods of tense and con- 
trolled work.” These remarks underscore two important as- 
pects of the new sculpture: their “free,” lyrical expressiveness 
and—equally important—their essential continuity with the 
sculptural ideas which have occupied Lipchitz’s attention in 
the whole later phase of his career. Thus we should not be 
misled—even by the artist’s own comments—into placing this 
work in the currently fashionable category of the slovenly 
passing itself off as the lyrical. Lipchitz is a master modeler, 
and even “in the blind”—a notion, incidentally, which must 
bring great comfort to such tactile-fetishists as Herbert Read 
—the syntax which has always been the fulcrum of his mature 
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work can be counted on as an omnipresent, if less explicit, 
element. Its presence in the new work once again attests to 
the depth of the artist’s sculptural consciousness, which con- 
tinues to preside over whatever “automatic” impulses make 
themselves felt. 

One of the handsomest new works in the exhibition is called 
Beggar Selling Flowers. Standing only 1414” high, it nonethe- 
less embodies in its kinesthetic stance, in its world-worn, 
dragged-down—yet outgoing and utterly noble—posture, some- 
thing of that monumentality which Lipchitz has consciously 
sought in his larger works. At the same time the details of the 
modeling—the cascades of bronze, with their sudden hollows 
and cavities, their tentative projections and awkward bulges, 
presenting a thousand variegated surfaces to the light, which 
is, in turn, dramatically punctuated with painful and ominous 
darknesses—bring one into an intimacy with this work which is 
profoundly touching. 

Lipchitz has found many themes which interest him in the 
new work; some of the other titles are The Prophet, Mothe 
and Child, Gypsy Dancer, Awakening, Dancer, Hagar and the 
Angel and so on. And there is everywhere this intimacy allying 
itself with the monumental. Sometimes this fusion seems to 
take place with a certain sense of parody, as if the artist were 
mocking some earlier work for its public pretensions. In other 
instances it is marked by pathos—as in several Mother and 
Child figures—while in still others (Hagar and the Angel, par- 
ticularly) the sculptor demonstrates that this new mode can 
yield him not only a virtuoso performance in the sheer act of 
modeling but a proliferation of forms to which he must surely 
return in the future. In this sense the “Semi-Automatics” open 
a window on the development of Lipchitz’s art for which we 
can have a high expectation. 

To be sure, Lipchitz himself remarks that he does “not in- 
tend to turn this process into a durable way of working.” 
Presumably, then, the two-year essay in expressionism has been 
brought to a close. But the ‘“Semi-Automatics” constitute the 
expressionism of a classicist, the “free style” of an artist who 
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Philip Pearlstein, stony EvcE (1956); at the Peridot Gallery. 


remains a cubist in many fundamental ways, and I think it 
likely that its effect on Lipchitz’s own work will be more pro- 
found than his remarks indicate. In any event, such an amal- 
gamation of expressionism and cubism presents itself to the 
current scene with an obvious relevance. Expressionism is now 
our period style, and cubism our academy; to see a master hand 
endowing them both with a new and compelling vitality will 
not, one hopes, pass unnoted. 


T Must be remembered that in speaking of “expressionism” 
today one no longer refers to a single, closed style but to an 
amorphous plastic language to which is constantly accruing— 
by means of cultural drift and in default of any other move- 
ment equally capacious—the flotsam of other styles from both 
the recent and distant past. At the present moment expres- 
sionism can claim no single tradition or ancestry. On the con- 
trary, it is on its way to being a dilute international style whose 
viability will depend, I should think, on what individual and 
even local identity can be restored to it. 

\ couple of years ago the paintings of Philip Pearlstein gave 
one the impression of having seized upon the style of Chaim 
Soutine as a guide through this crisis of expressionism. Many 
artists of his generation have turned to Soutine, of course, but 
unlike much of their work, the paintings which Pearlstein ex- 
hibited in his first one-man show at the Tanager Gallery 
(1955) were painstaking and formidably serious, even solemn, 
in their effort to build out of Soutine a style which, while re- 
taining the sensuousness and frenzy, the high-keyed emotion 
and dazzlement of surface in that painter’s work, might also 
achieve a different kind of clarity and order. The subject mat- 
ter of these paintings seemed always the same: mountains, 
crags, cliffs, etc.; and most of them were a hairsbreadth this 
side of total abstraction. Their palette was not always attrac- 
tive; in one’s memory they tended to turn muddy. But it was 
nonetheless impressive to find a painter dealing with such 
sensuous and ill-defined materials, so readily available for de- 
livery to the quick and the glib, exerting his artistic will to- 
ward the clarification of the difficult. 

The paintings which now make up Pearlstein’s third one- 
man show, at the Peridot Gallery (March 4-30), are exhilarating 
for the success with which they meet the problems posed in the 
earlier work. One is no longer tempted to speak of Soutine 


first. Pearlstein has clarified his painterly vision, and it is an 
extremely interesting vision, both austere and deeply felt, com- 
plex but no longer labored. The subject matter too has turned 
out to be of more than incidental importance; not, as with so 
many “figurative’-expressionist painters, a soapbox from which 
to deliver a speech, but a necessary element in his imagery. 

It is an imagery which confines itself to barren natural 
phenomena: rocks and cliffs, tree roots and the sea; and the 
subtleties of feeling which characterize the painting derive 
from an acute sense of that paradox in nature which consists 
of permanent forms presenting themselves to the human eye 
under a constant flux of changing appearances. Thus rock 
forms, so immovable and unassimilable in their brute quid- 
dity, are here attired in a brilliant painterly simulacrum of 
that incredibly various play of light which does in fact identify 
them to the eye. In works like Stony Edge (1956) and Sunlit 
Cliff (1956) this vision of permanence and change is hand- 
somely articulated; the integrity which marks the composition 
as a whole is sustained in every gesture of the brush, and 
the deportment of the brush itself-on which, in the end, 
everything else depends—is admirable. The subtle and dif- 
ficult transitions of volume and light; the variety of touch 
which is brought to bear on the depiction of sheer uninhabited 
space; and above all, the immediacy with which both fleeting 
sensation and desolate permanence are rendered—these are but 
a few of the qualities which make these two works memorable. 

There are others which don’t come off: Tree Roots (1957) 
and Across the Valley (1956). And another, Uprooted Tree 
(1956), gives evidence of a more fragile handling of light, but 
it is interesting more as a token of sensibility not elsewhere 
revealed than as a work in itself—and in any case, it seems to 
me that a similar subject was treated with far greater felicity 
by Pearlstein in a drawing (Roots I1) exhibited in the gallery's 
drawing show last month. That drawing, by the way, was oddly 
similar to drawings which John Ruskin made from nature. It 
is altogether a suggestive comparison, for there is much in 
Pearlstein’s paintings to remind one of Ruskin’s magnificent 
descriptions of mountains, rocks and woods: the tension, built 
up from an accumulation of deeply felt detail, which finally 
transforms itself into a brilliant prose-poetry. And there is, 
as well, that total and unequivocal absence of the human im- 
age from the barren landscape. But such comparisons, inter- 
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esting though they may be, should not divert attention from 
Pearlstein’s accomplishment. He has now established himself 
as an artist of real distinction, notwithstanding some obvious 
shortcomings. 


_. new art galleries called World House, designed by 
architects Frederick J. Kiesler and Armand P. Bartos, have 
recently opened in New York with a stunning exhibition of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century painting and sculpture se- 
lected by the architects themselves (January 22-February 23). 
It was an excellent idea, I think, to call upon the architects 
to select the first exhibition, for it afforded them an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate concretely the way they envisioned the 
whole project, and there can now be no quarrel or equivoca- 
tions about the wrong sort of installation leading to miscon- 
ceptions about their ideas. 

Mr. Kiesler has also written a short foreword to the catalogue 
in which he sets forth his principal ideas—I say his ideas because 
it is quite obvious to anyone familiar with Kiesler’s “Endless 
House” project that he has here put to work many of his pet 
theories. The question is: Are those theories appropriate to 
the design of an art gallery? 

One enters World House from the street and finds oneself 
standing under an oppressively low metal ceiling which curves 
to no apparent purpose. On the wall opposite the entrance—I 
am speaking of course of the opening exhibition*—are two 
pictures, one of them a handsome Manet (La Dame au gant— 
Madame Brunet, 1860-62) lighted from two peepholes in the 
low metal ceiling in such a way as to recompose completely 
the light-and-dark values of the picture. This is not exactly 
reassuring; one is left unpersuaded that the architects know 
more about the light in Manet’s painting than Manet did. 

To the left there is a small gallery, whose odd shape seems 
to have no rationale other than its desire not to be strictly rec- 
tangular; but it is an attractive, unadorned room and, except 
for another oppressively low ceiling, it affords an excellent 
space for a dazzling selection of pictures (Monet, Bonnard, 





*The second exhibition is called “Italy: The New Vision” (Febru- 
ary 27-March 23). 


Matisse, Braque, Cézanne and others). 

To the right of the entrance is the architects’ principal tour 
de force: a ‘‘free-floating” stairway to the second floor; a water- 
filled moat (in which were installed several sculptures, to no 
conceivable advantage); and an open exhibition area with a 
curved wall which can be viewed from the second floor as well 
as the first. The latter was impressive chiefly because it afforded 
some views of the marvelous Boccioni sculpture, Unique Forms 
of Continuity in Space (1913), from the collection of the 
Museum of Modern Art, which one does not ordinarily have 
of this masterpiece, particularly the view from above. 

Upstairs there are two principal exhibition areas (one would 
call them “rooms” if Mr. Kiesler’s remarks did not eschew such 
an old-fashioned idea so arduously), one of them, the larger, 
a virtuoso design of “sculptured” walls and ceilings, sudden 
angles and odd perspectives, and even a bench which is the 
offspring of a wall and a carpet which join themselves into a 
“unity” where one can sit down. 

On the first floor there is still another room—sorry, another 
exhibition area—behind the stairway which also successfully 
avoids the pitfall of rectangularity and provides a modest space 
for showing pictures. On the way into this area one can glimpse 
an exquisite Rodin tucked under the stairs. 

I think it is necessary to make two points about the design 
of World House and about the exhibition which inaugurated 
it: First, it strikes me that many more elements have been in- 
troduced into the design than can be justified in the interests 
of allowing the spectator the most immediate and undiverted 
access to the exhibits on view. Second, my impression is that 
it was the work by Arp, Malevich, Mondrian, Klee and Van 
Doesburg which most readily surrendered its artistic sovereignty 
to the demands of the architectural context—which is to say, 
the works most closely allied in their esthetic to the principles 
of the architectural design. The nineteenth-century pictures 
and the School of Paris masters held out against it, making no 
concessions to architectural imperialism. This is not without 
its implications for the art of those painters whose works so 
easily give up their identity to their surroundings. But the 
more important question is whether these surroundings should 
consciously make such a demand on them at all. 


Interior view of the opening exhibition at World House Galleries, designed by architects Frederick J. Kiesler and Armand P. Bartos; 
from left to right: painting and sculpture by Umberto Boccioni and paintings by Pollock and Picasso. 
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MARGARET BREUNING Writes: 


Twentieth-century Americans at Knoedler’s . . 
. . . Adolf Dehn’s sensuous appreciation of natural forms . . 


Marjorie Bishop's painting 


a 


Aahares' 


John Marin, warcrs; at Knoedler & Co. 


SELECTION of paintings by twentieth-cen- 
A tury Americans, at the Knoedler Gal- 
leries, includes some outstanding examples 
by artists of this period—and also some indif- 
ferent canvases that scarcely represent the im- 
portance of their painters. The figure pieces 
by Henri are a case in point, for they are 
drawn from the period when absorption in 
teaching resulted in a superficial facility; 
they cannot compare with his early figure 
pieces or landscapes. Also, Weber’s dark can- 
vas is a contrast to his more familiar syntheses 
of light and color in formal rhythms. Luks is 
represented by figure pieces that assert his 
prodigious skill in painting, but also his often 
careless, slashing bravura. Compensating 
works include a Beach Scene by Glackens, a 
skillful integration of animated forms with 
no trace of derivation from Renoir in color 
or handling. Demuth’s watercolors of flowers 
are exquisite renderings, immaterial in tex- 
tures and forms. Prendergast’s portrait of a 
child possesses his characteristic charm of 
flickering color and decorative pattern in 
conciseness of contours. The early watercolor 
landscapes by Preston Dickinson reveal abili- 
ty to discover novel and unexpected arrange- 
ments of subject matter. A later still life 
marks his final phase of formalized designs. 
Marin’s drawings are a surprising revelation 
of his linear logic, of his skill in creating 
sketches casually rendered, yet consummate 
in their inclusion of all essential details. Hop- 
per, represented by nine watercolors, shows 
his complete freedom from the influences of 
his contemporary world, American or French, 
in his chief motive, the American scene. His 
uncompromising directness entirely eschews 
picturesqueness, yet many of his architectural 
themes are touched with a poetic quality that 


- @ piquant appeal in recent work by Etting 


. @ muting with animation jn 


- . » Rose Jacobson-Blue presents an ambitious listing . . . 


is due to their sensuous wealth of light pat- 
terns. An unusual paper, Town Square, is 
carried out in dark tones relieved by areas 
of snow. Other commendable items of the ex- 
hibition are paintings by Hartley, Speicher, 
Bellows and Alexander Brook. (Knoedler, 
Feb. 1-March 1.) 


MLEN ETTING’s recent paintings reveal 
E, that he has been able to resist the siren 
songs of modish art and continue his figura- 
tive work. Happily he has retained that spice 
of wit and faint touch of malice that have 
always brought a piquant interest to his 
oeuvre: he employs both fantasy and actual 
caprice at times, yet he is a serious artist. He 
uses visual data not for literal representa- 
tions, but as material for expressing esthetic 
ideas. While these objective forms possess 
solid reality, the emphasis on suavity of con- 
tour, the admirable placing of them on the 
picture plane and the skillful adjustment of 
color areas transpose them into artistic 1m 
ages, the components of imaginative design. 
A white compote containing wedges of cut 
fruit has a levitation of such wedges above 
it—a fantasy that animates the design. The 
variety of subjects and the variations in theit 
handling reveal the artist’s inventive powers 
and his ability to supplement it with appo 
site designs. One of the works is a canvas 
showing an empty room with two chaifs 
drawn up at ends of a table, a scene which 
inescapably affords the impression of its oc 
cupants having jen left it in its palpable 
atmosphere of life and living. Monument, a 
wryly sculptured public figure, is not so much 
severely satiric as mildly sardonic. The por 
trait of a seated man is so spontaneous that 
it implies the pose was not dictated, but 
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ee 
natural to the sitter. It is vital portraiture, 
bodily gesture conforming to mental habit. 
4 group of miniatures, depictions of fruit, 
flowers and figures, is also included, exquisite- 
ly precise in their restricted areas. Some of 
them sparkle with bright colors, others are 
carried out in a fluency of reticent hues. 
‘Midtown, Feb. 19-March 9.) 


landscape paintings of Adolf Dehn 
convey a personal, instinctive reaction to 
things seen that lends them vitality. Dehn is 
ifted not only with alertness of visual im- 
ressions, but also with the ability to in- 
erpret them in adequate pictorial expression. 
With the vigor of direct statement, his paint- 
ings reveal a sensuous appreciation of ma- 
terial texture in the richness and density of 
his natural forms. Color is varied, often 
muted, but always apposite to the subject 
presented. In the mountain scenes, showing 
bulky forms towering to the upper edge of 
the canvas, the impressive effect is due both 
10 an acute observation of these majestic 
forms and to the imaginative gift of realizing 
the exact character of the terrain in its struc- 
ture of undulating earth masses flowing 
rhythmically across the canvas. Some of these 
canvases are based on just such horizontals of 
hythmic ome yet the interposition of 
small vertical detail achieves stability of bal- 
ance. An unusual canvas, narrow and up- 
right, merely shows a rugous peak covered 
with snow, symbolizing the essential char- 
cter of the monumental form in the manner 
f many Oriental paintings. Manhattan Har- 
bor is an imaginative re-creation of a familiar 
scene in unexpected terms, a patterning of 
light and shadow heightening the arbitrary 
presentment. The watercolors included dis- 
play the artist’s virtuosity in this medium, 
hut in many cases elaboration of detail mili- 
tates against the spontaneity prized in water- 
color paintings. (Milch, March 2-23.) 


D 


N MARjoRIE BisHor’s recent paintings, fig- 
Tes and scenes appear to emerge from a 
diaphanous mist of fused light and color, a 
luminous veil, in which they are not en- 
gulfed but clearly defined. If at the present 
moment many artists seem to keep a foot on 
the loud pedal, Miss Bishop seems to place 
a sourdine on the keyboard. This muting 
(oes not deprive her work of animation; 
rather it seems to create an intangible world, 
in which tangible forms possess a valid ex- 
istence. An outstanding painting shows a 
depth of limpid water, turning from blues to 
greens under the incidence of light rays. In 
it darker green fish swim in a rhythmic pat- 
tern that produces a sense of movement 
throughout the canvas. Rain, in which weav- 
ing figures huddle under umbrellas in fluctu- 
ations of light and shadow, recalls in subject 
Renoir's Les Parapluies, but Miss Bishop has 
found her own solution to this complication 
of unusual material. Some single figures, 
sharply contoured in their plastic modeling, 
are also included in the listing. (Barzansky, 
March 18-April 2.) 

Also at this gallery, Rose Jacobson-Blue’s 
first one-man show makes an excellent debut. 

pes of both European and American 

scenes, still lifes and figure pieces form an 
ambitious listing, which in the main comes 
well. A picturesque Italian harbor with 
red-sailed fishing boats and piled-up market 
on the beach has beguiled many painters, 
yet this artist succeeds in making a personal 
statement of such a subject with harmonious 
unity of linear silhouette and inner solidity 
of design. Quite removed from so familiar a 
subject is Woods, in which the background 
depths of foliage have a vibrating intensity, 
oe the verticals of the tree boles are offset 
y the counter movement of an oblique pile 
of logs. Battery, an excellent canvas, presents 
an imaginative disposition of dancing chil- 
dren; and not least engaging of the works is 
sfese, in which there is an admirable realiza- 
tion of the solidity of these waddling crea- 


tures and their textures of downy feathers, 


a well as a spirited placing of them in a 
Piquant design. (Barzansky, March 4-16.) 
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IN THE GALLERIES 





Edvard Munch: Symbolically as well as practi- 
cally, the Museum’s presentation of Munch’s 
prints in the dead of winter instead of in the 
obscurity of a Manhattan summer (as in 1950) 
is a negotiable event. However fluctuating the 
reception of Munch’s psychologically midnight 
content, his importance as a master innovator in 
the techniques of printmaking is irrevocable. 
His individual solutions of problems in the arts 
of lithography, woodcut and etching are lucidly 
synthesized in W. S. Lieberman’s text (Edvard 
Munch, published by the Museum of Modern 
Art). And further considerations are ripe for en- 
tertainment. Munch’s contributions to the sub- 
sequent character of German expressionism, as 
well as the mannerisms and _ preoccupations 
which connect much of his work with Baudelaire 
or Lautrec or Redon, are by now less significant, 
perhaps, than his definition of the Scandinavian, 
rather than the Teutonic, strain of Nordic ro- 
mantic symbolism. German expressionism has 
indissoluble links with what we call “Gothic,” 
something at once more complex, tortuous and 
vaulting. Munch is intensely Northern—his ex- 
pressions polarized, sheared, as efficiently designed 
as an ice ax. If his feverish subjectivism is at 
times comparable to the more prolix instances 
of Strindberg, his purest exhibits are closer to 
the terrible austerity of such plays as The Link 
or The Father, and the spaces (given overpower- 
ing stress by the stones of a wall or the incised 
roads which lead to a bare tableland and graven 
skies) that separate his figures are re-enacted in 
those famous dialogue spaces of his compatriot 
Ibsen. (Comparisons flock, and not quite at 
random: the styles of Knut Hamsun, of Dreyer, 
Bergman and Sjoberg, in film; Aalto, in archi- 
tecture; B. J. O. Nordfeldt—see ARTS, January, 
1957—and The Swan of Tuonela.) The immoder- 
ate suppression of ramifying phrases, the primacy 
of the scrupulous essential (and unsensual)— 
these have given Munch’s art its character and 
will assure its permanence. The theatrical ex- 
hortations of, for example, Vampire, Madonna, 
Woman, Woman and Man, Woman with Urn— 
technical values notwithstanding—may come to 
be less persuasive than those prints in which 
statement ‘and process are the least didactically 
amalgamated, yet aren’t innocuously decorative: 
the self-portraits of 1896 and 1911, the portraits 
of Strindberg, Ibsen and Mallarmé, Summer 
Night and Moonlight. In these, loneliness and 
alienation are beyond remedial interpretation by 
Kierkegaard, Marx or Freud; they have become 
artifacts. Consider the graphic autonomy of 
Nude Seen from Back, never reproduced as a 


Edvard Munch, 





THE DEATH CHAMBER; at Museum of Modern Art. 


characteristic Munch. Or The Kiss (and this 
woodcut says, of course, everything of the 
Munchean crisis): the only reconciliation possi- 
ble is that wherein separate identities are sacri- 
ficed totally, mutually indistinguishable and * 
distinct”; the locked figures are one, a mono- 
genetic shadow below the grained uncut wood 
block, as if in eternal embrace within the heart 
of a tree. (Museum of Modern Art, Feb. 6-March 
3.)—V.Y. 


Painters in Casein: This is a large and very 
lively exhibition. Organized by the National 
Society of Painters in Casein, it includes over 
one hundred works, about half of them works by 
members, and the rest juried from works sub- 
mitted by non-members. The most striking fea 
ture of the exhibit is the pictorial energy and 
variety of the medium itself. Casein can be as 
translucently delicate as watercolor washes—see 
Lily Shuff's quiet abstraction, The Calm; as 
opaquely soft and softly blurred as chalks or 
pastels—see Rose Behr’s subtle and expressive 
rendering of two heads in Two Clowns; as blat- 
antly dry and surface-bright as poster colors— 
see Howard Mandel’s beautifully keyed and 
sharply stylized Mexican scene, The Builders 
(one of six prizewinners); as lucently rich in tone 
as pure-color watercolor— see Gert Gordon’s de- 
lightful landscape, Seacoast Town. It may also 
resemble some kinds of oil painting—see George 
Schwacha’s street scene, Interplay; Ted Davis’ 
blue and yellow Clarinetist; the delicately stub- 
bled pastel colors of S. Magent Knapp’s gay 
fishes in Of the Ocean; the rough, crumbly, tac- 
tile surface of Zoltan Hecht’s witches, (ineptly 
named) Trick or Treat; and many more. See too 
Lily Michael’s prizewinning Processional, a very 
small abstraction that looks as if it had been mi- 
nutely woven of silk or tiny dark strands of fiber 
glass. It is unfortunate in view of the hetero- 
geneous nature of this collection, the extremely 
wide range in quality, that no order appears to 
have been attempted in hanging the show, either 
by subject matter, style or technique. All in all, 
however, it makes one wish that museums or gal- 
eries large enough to hold such exhibitions 
would set up Picture Savings Accounts as the 
banks of the country have instituted Christmas 
Savings Accounts. For “live” paintings have a 
quality that even very good reproductions lack, 
and surely someday someone will solve the prob- 
lem posed by painters who have to charge a high 
price for their work because they sell so little 
(half of these paintings are priced at $300.00 or 
over), and potential buyers who don’t buy at all 





because they can’t afford the prices charged, 
(Riverside Museum, Feb. 3-24.)—E.P. 





Castelli Group: An auspicious start is made 
the newly opened Castelli Gallery with a distin. 
guished selection of paintings and sculpture by 
twentieth-century Americans and Europeans. The 
two works of greatest interest in the exhibition are 
Paul Klee’s Bewitched and Petrified, 1934—the am. 
biguous forms modeied by delicate crosshatchi 
the whole monochromatic, yet enlivened with 
constant play of light and shadow, a somber 
work from a clouded period in Klee’s life—and, 
offering an extreme contrast, Pollock’s last paint. 
ing, Scent. Unlike other paintings from his last 
years, this canvas shows little evidence of dimin. 
ishing powers, either of invention or execution; 
it is a burst of magnificent color, forcefully a 
plied, not in bold sweeps, but in smaller (for 
Pollock) touches, troweled into ridges and de. 
pressions with absolute control and clarity of 
intention, relating more to visual impressions, 
those of a garden, than to pure dynamics. Other 
works in the exhibition are a large but compara- 
tively simple Eiffel Tower by Delaunay, newly 
cleaned to an almost too pristine grandeur; a 
Hartley of 1916, chiefly historical in interest; an 
early cubist oil by Picabia; a Giacometti bust, 
the slender arrowlike head rising from a moun- 
tainous torso; two miniature fantastic cityscapes 
by Wols; and works by Mondrian, Van Does. 
burg, De Kooning and others. (Castelli, Feb. 6- 
March 2.)—M.S. 


Japanese Prints: Mr. Comerford has assembled 
a collection of wood-block prints, which, for gen 
eral artistic superiority, variety of period repre 
sented and individual quality of printed impres 
sion, would be difficult to duplicate outside of 
specialist sources. Whether or not the commit. 
ment to “the Japanese way” has latterly become 
a compulsive fashion, exercised in the shadow 
of guilt and in the light of chic, the marvel 
remains, to be insisted on at the brink of plati- 
tude: the Japanese wood-block art of four cen 
turies reveals a constantly astonishing perfection 
of means, together with an irresistible flair for 
stylized interpretation. The present acquisitions 
span the range from the so-called primitives of 
the sixteenth century, who in fact had already 
attained an incomparable degree of sophistica- 
tion with their single-block process (additional 
colors applied directly), to the unfailing verve of 
the nineteenth-century terminal masters. Un- 
usual, if the distinction has any meaning where 
each specimen seems more exotic than its prede- 
cessor, is Flower Arrangement by Toyohiro, the 
master of Hiroshige, who adopted the elder's 
suffix: this is a still life in our recognition of the 
term—an urn of flowers, a sheaf of calligraphy, a 
figured robe draped over a lacquered stand—no 


Paul Klee, pewitcHED AND PETRIFIED; at Castelli Gallery. 
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drama, just relationship. Also noted, with in- 
takes of breath: a stone print of a Jakuchu bird 
descending on a black sky to a flawless camelia; 
some superb Utamaros on mulberry paper; an 
exquisitely rich and romantic Spirit of the Pines 
(Kunisada): the arabesque vitality of Shunsho’s 
actors. Inevitably Hiroshige appears, but with 
choice examples—Eitai Bridge, a strong atmos- 
pheric wonder from The Hundred Views (in 
which a poem, the series number and signature 
blocks are worked into the composition); a fan 
design, Kegan Waterfall, puristically “modern”; 
and a unique slender vertical, with impression- 
ist sails in the distance, Enoshima Cave. Not 
listed as part of the exhibit, two portfolios of 
ten prints each have seduced a_ presumptive 
mention from this reviewer, for they are super- 
lative beyond any known criterion for this sort 
of thing: Japanese Color Wood-Engraving and 
Ancestral Chinese Portraits, printed on silk in 
Italy, bestow on a great craft tradition the 
homage of reproduction with craftsmanship of 
equal splendor. (Colophon Book Shop, Feb. 1- 
March 30.) —V.Y. 


Luca Cambiaso: A Genoese painter (1527-1585) 
who died in Spain after having been court 
painter to Phillip II, Cambiaso was the subject 
of a retrospective exhibition at the Academy in 
Genoa last year. The present showing brings to- 
gether a selection of his drawings, a number of 
them studies for paintings which he executed 
for the Escorial near Madrid. He was a master 
of dramatic, incisive line, as in the octagonal 
drawing, The Fall of Phaeton, bringing out his 
volumes by means of soft washes and slight ac- 
cents of color. In his figure studies and working 
sketches for paintings, he often resorted to a 
kind of linear shorthand, reducing the figure 
to arrangements of cubes and ovals,’a style that 
now, under the influence of cubism, takes on 
something of a modern touch. As drawings, how- 
ever, they have no need of a modern endorse- 
ment to create an interest. One has only to see 
Christ Led Away by the Soldiers or the Chariot 
of Phaeton, with its forcefully realized rhythms, 
its plunging sweep of line, to recognize them as 
artistic statements that stand in their own right. 
(Delius, Feb. 26-March 23.)—J.R.M. 


Leonard Baskin: The sculptures, drawings and 
woodcuts of Leonard Baskin have (wherever 
their subject is humanistic) an unedifying ana- 
tomical character—inimical, if noted superficially 
—as though the artist were depressed to the point 
of masochism by the ineluctable physicality of 
man, and by his special tendency, in age, to 
become conspicuously visceral, pelvic and immo- 
bile. On the scale of this exhibition, they con- 
firmed the view while augmenting it, for there 
was no question that their remarkably obsessive 


Luca Cambiaso, curist LED AWAY BY THE SOLDIERS; at Delius Gallery. 


concern with the old and the mutilated was 
more than an esthetic preference or limitation; 
it was a world. Whereas the drawings so often 
strip the skin from man to reveal the corded 
sinews and the cartography of muscular relief, 
the sculptures in wood preponderantly create 
the outer man, an aging envelope, roundheaded, 
flat-footed and potbellied, devoid of muscular 
tension or line, a doggedly inert creature plod- 
ding to his grave. Youth, an oak sculpture, is a 
terrible joke, for this hipless, stump-legged fig- 
ure with monolithic torso is as fearfully old as 
the gross parental images which surround him. 
(Even the small bronze mummy with ridged sur- 
face, John Donne in His Winding Cloth, a 
graceful Gothic parody, has a protuberant belly.) 
Splits in the wood surfaces function less as aids 
to texture and direction than as additional deno- 
tations of pain: Fat Blind Man has been further 
afflicted—one ear would seem to have been for- 
cibly ripped from his head. The Guardian, of 
limestone, is the strictest characterizing mass: the 
legs, one advanced, are enclosed within a single 
plane which obliquely rises to the swollen stom- 
ach and thence to the vast folded arms and 
shoulders within which the Mussolini-head set- 
tles—smooth, vatic and unwinking. Baskin’s tire- 
less casting and remodeling of the small bronzes 
were described by Mr. Chaet in the February 
ARTS [Studio Talk]. The most successfully dis- 
turbing results of this craftsmanship were to be 
seen in Group of Untitled Dead Men; Baskin’s 
insight is compassionate and touched with mor- 
bidity: a view which embraces man in the single 
phase of his stubborn indignity. And like the 
somber incarnations of battered man himself, 
which we encounter daily, his figurations are 
easier to analyze for the source of their unat- 
tractiveness than they are to dismiss for their 
intractable ugly but solemn reality. (Borgenicht, 
Jan. 28-Feb. 16.)—V.Y. 


Stephen Pace: The sense of urgency in the 
speed and ferocity with which the paint is ap- 
plied, the domination of black, the collisions of 
conflicting energies characteristic of Stephen 
Pace’s paintings in oil are likewise prevalent in 
the watercolors which comprise the present ex- 
hibition. Few artists have been able to adapt 
the exacting demands of watercolor to abstract 
expressionism at its most vehement, but Pace 
has accomplished this transfer with striking com- 
mand of the medium and a remarkable fluency. 
Textural variety and a dense spatiality are 
achieved through skillful overlaying, speckling, 
rubbing of the paper to catch the paint in a 
different way, and through scraping and allow- 
ing the white of the paper to sparkle through 
the paint. There is absolute independence of 
props and suggestive references, yet one cannot 
help but sense in these paintings an ultimate 


John Piper, 








rooting in nature—one thinks of gardens in full 
bioom, of waves breaking on the rocks, of calam- 
itous storms and of aspects of the city, dark and 
seething with many kinds of motion. It is a 
dynamic vision, compellingly rendered in water- 
coior painting at its best, the medium exploited 
to its fullest potentialities. (Poindexter, Feb. 18- 
March 9.)—MS. 


John Piper: He paints like a bird building a 
nest. Twig by twig, with leaves, bark, bright 
pebbles, mud, feathers and grass, it’s all woven 
together, loosely packed, danced on and tamped 
down, yet stays wild and windblown around the 
edges and isn’t quite evenly modeled in some 
places, which is what gives it a spontaneous 
character. The smaller the construction the 
brighter and more compressed the material; the 
watercolors and most of the larger oils reveal 
indecision between the British devotion to draw- 
ing (and a certain contrived rusticity) and the 
more Continental risk with adjacent or overlaid 
cubes of clear color. Montagne-sur-Mer is an 
arboreal-architectural design of poplars and 
houses disposed in multiple interlocking yet seli- 
expressive areas, but one section (just below the 
house at top right) falls out of the picture. In 
Artichoke and French Village, however, the linear 
and the spatial, attired in their appropriate 
colors, are placed vis-a-vis with charming delib- 
eration. The small oils move into a landscape 
closer to those of Kirchner or Klee than to nomi- 
nal reality. Coal Mines is a composition that 
appears to lie flat on the surface—an illustration 
for a (sophisticated) child’s book—slots of blue 
and sienna, and one cream-colored, like train 
coaches moving in an oval formation; represen- 
tationally, it consists of workers’ row-houses on 
a pitted hillside. Portholland, Cornwall, is a 
salubrious montage of country matters, a red 
sail-shape and receding curtains of mulberry 
harboring a church at the still center. With 
Sereuil, about the size of three bird’s eggs, a 
small masterpiece has taken place, as formal as 
a sonnet and ablaze with high-value vowel 
sounds: no pictorial nervousness, a minimum of 
associative form, “infinite riches in a little room,” 
outdoors. (Durlacher, Feb. 26-March 23.)—V.Y. 


Saints in Art: This depiction of the saint as a 
subject in art ranges from the charming naiveté 
of the sixteenth-century Saint Ursula and Eleven 
Thousand Virgins to the prim austerity of 
Vouet’s Saint Catherine, with its rather stodgy, 
Hausfrau figure bedecked in silks and satins. Al- 
though the majority of the works are by lesser 
masters or anonymous painters the exhibition is 
no less interesting or charming because of it; 
there is a fine Florentine Madonna and Child with 
Saint John in a Landscape (c. 1530), with its 
lustrous flesh tones, its austere green and blue 
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draperies, its range of ice-blue mountains re- 
ceding in the background, and an equally won 
derful Greek panel of the sixteenth-century pre- 
senting God the Father flanked by representa- 
tions of the Annunciation, the Baptism of Christ, 
and various saints. Paintings by Taddeo di 
Bartolo, Cosimo Rosselli, Hendrick de Clerc and 
Karel Screta also provide much of the pleasure 
in the exhibition. (James Graham, March 15-30.) 

—J.R.M. 


Theodor and Woty Werner: A German painter 
now in his seventies, Werner gives evidence in 
his paintings of a man thoroughly in control 
of his medium. His highly colored abstractions 
are supplied with a variety of textural means, 
ranging from thin, smooth calligraphic rib- 
bons of paint to brushed and abrasive surfaces. 
All of the elements of the paintings—forms, col- 
ors, textures—are set forth in a bright play of 
equilibrium and motion which never falters. 
Among the particular successes, one might men- 
tion XIJII/56, with its deep reds and_ blacks 
opening out in broken circles to pinks, greens 
and blues against a luxurious orange ground. His 
wife exhibits a number of exceptionally skillful 
tapestries, abstractions with remarkably worked 
modulations of color, generally set against black 
grounds. (Borgenicht, Feb. 18-March 9.)—J.R.M. 


Hans Uhlmann: These metal sculptures—poised, 
symmetrical and as toughly spun as the trajec- 
tories of a bridge webbing—were viewed under a 
naked light bulb in a frigid warehouse on a 
polar morning by a blue-lipped critic who con- 
siders it a tribute to their incisive mastery that 
he was able to respond with a degree of affirma- 
tion considerably higher than the one which 
prevailed in terms of Fahrenheit. At the Klee- 
mann Gallery your judgment will be less rug- 
gedly elicited. ““Three-dimensional calligraphy” 
nearly defines Uhlmann’s consummate inscrip- 
tions of stainless steel (and brass), shaped with 
rounded strands or with hammered curving strips 
and perforated plates or, contrapuntally, in a 
combination of these. On a few paint has been 
applied, by no means as an evasion or a decora- 
tive gratuity, but rather to emphasize the rela- 
tive weight, direction or emotional temperature 
Uhlmann wished to convey in respective parts 
of a construction (e.g., the interlocked red-and- 
black, male-female (?) Grupperiung, and the 
fantastic “hanging sculpture,” Constellation, red 
skeleton and blue-plated “rays’”). Symmetry is 
a metaphor of intense purity. From two con- 
verging uprights of unadorned steel two convo- 
luted clusters emerge, each subdivided into 


Theodor Werner, No. Liv/55; at Borgenicht Gallery. 


three circles, like austere foliage or smoke; on 
either side of the construction, below, a pair of 
acute-angled spikes thrust horizontally, and two 
arms, forward-reaching, divide the spirals. Uhl- 
mann’s initial training as an engineer, his years 
of patient adaptation of dynamic principles 
educed from this vocation, and a year’s burial 
in a concentration camp (such an interval can 
scarcely be excluded from an artist’s formative 
biography) have combined to give these fanciful 
yet classically tensile figures a kind of passionate 
severity. Space limits forbid adequate summary 
of the drawings in colored ink and crayon which 
accompany this work; they should be examined, 
for they constitute a rewarding analogy to the 
graceful power of the sculpture. (Kleemann, Feb. 
4-March 2.)—V.Y. 


Helen Frankenthaler: Helen Frankenthaler’s 
work is extremely imaginative, and in the cur- 
rent exhibition she has been particularly suc- 
cessful with thin films of color permeating a 
created world. In paintings such as Eden and 
Blue Atmosphere, it is a world almost totally 
divorced from any recognizable reality—much 
more so than in some of the other abstract ex 
pressionists. For her abstraction is not backed 
up by weight (e.g., horizontals that are neces- 
sarily stable, tilted verticals that necessarily 
fall); nor by figurative elements with the imme- 
diate impact of prior visual experience. Miss 
Frankenthaler’s colors take shape, yes; but the 
shapes are as unsubstantial as colored gas let out 
of a bottle and diffusing through the atmos- 
phere, and their connotations are emotional and 
symbolic rather than directly visual. Thus Eden 
is a suffusion of red on a white canvas, and the 
apple is as huge and unsubstantial as the two 
trees which could never have produced it, while 
the two blue “100’s” which have taken shape with- 
in the apple are a perfect example of the sudden 
delight which unmotivated fancy can bring. Blue 
Atmosphere is a mood. Monotonous at first sight, 
its long horizontal structure breaks up into a 
play of atmospheric effects: splattered toward the 
left, flatly shaped toward the center, streaked 
toward the right. Whether there is enough dif- 
ferentiation of form for its size would take time 
to tell. These paintings are only one direction 
which the artist’s work has taken. More copious 
in color, paint and brushwork, in contrasted 
forms and textures—more expected, that is, from 
someone who has been influenced by De Kooning 


and Pollock—are works such as Two Worlds, 


Solstice, the dramatically large and activated 
Giralda, and the beautifully organized Plane- 
tarium. (De Nagy, Feb. 12-March 2.)—E.P. 


Joan Mitchell, Hemvock; at Stable Gallery. 
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Joan Mitchell: The pleasure here is in the 
dance of paint upon the painting’s surface, the 
slashing rhythms, the sudden emergence of bril- 
liant and often beautiful color. In Mont Saint- 
Hilaire the rich passages of blues, greens and 
warm umbers break through drifts of modulated 
white, and in the large horizontal composition, 
Sink, reds, pinks, roses and clear azure blossom 
in the midst of sunny white expanses. But one 
feels that in this search for excitement and im- 
mediacy the edges of the canvas are only arbi- 
trary stops, that the painting could go on, become 
larger or extend, without any significant inter- 
ruption, onto a neighboring canvas. Only in 
Hemlock, perhaps, where the interlacing hori- 
zontal strokes of verdant green and snowy white 
create a sense of vertical structuring, does one 
have the feeling of a completed experience held 
intact. (Stable, March 4-23.)—J.R.M. 


Contemporary French Masters: This is a show 
of exceptional interest, comprising as it does 
choice finds of the eminent (contemporary, more 
often, in a figurate sense) and four canvases by 
a young immediate-contemporary who acquis 
herself honorably in this company. Three dis: 
interred Monets preside over the company, land- 
scapes from 1880 and 1882, painted between the 
afternoon and dusk phases of his art, the scene 
quivering but not yet dissolving. Cliffs at Sunset 
just misses theatricality: a line of cliff slithers 
along the boundary of a wavy sky which supports 
a creamy nodule of sun; beneath, the incursive 
sea is lighted from elsewhere, since its melodious 
color cannot be otherwise defined than as char- 
treuse. Two large Renoir sketches—i.e., large. 
vertically, and of large female subjects—were 
sanguine studies for later oils (shown at Paul 
Rosenberg, spring, 1954); as was so often the 
case in Renoir’s oeuvre, they are more satisfying 
than the consequence. Vuillard is here, modest: 
ly, with a pastel that moves from blank-datk- 
paper s,ace into an uncluttered sketch of @ 
woman at dressing table. Derain is here, 
modestly, with a dazzling, sharp-keyed pastoral— 
receding golden steps, lean iron-black trees with 
tropical-green leaves. A perfectly shaded silvery 
still life by Emil Bernard almost rebukes the 
starkly mannered Buffet, and a portrait patent!) 
under the influence of Van Gogh by the virtually 
forgotten Girieud (1908), who exhibited with the 
Blaue Reiter, is a welcome discovery. But all 
these are fairly subsumed by a fabulously Tes 
nant Viaminck (c. 1927), a glorification of brown 
pitcher, blue jug and a spill of potatoes (back 
lighted by a small dawn) that would have stag: 
gered the rectitude of Chardin. With these (a 
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Jean de Botton, jazz; at Knoedler & Co. 


drawings by Picasso and Matisse) Jeanne Borel, 
in her second appearance here—three new still 
lifes—has to contend. She contends. An almost 
voiceless palette, minor chords, gray-green, gray- 
blue, puce: these, and space, and deep breathing, 
are her materials. The placement of each cup 
and saucer and glass is an unacademic adventure 
in light. She joins her contemporaries. (Van 
Diemen-Lilienfeld, Feb. 11-March 13.)—V-Y. 


Jean de Botton: Humanized Abstraction is the 
category De Botton has chosen for these paintings 
(which were given their first major exhibition 
in 1956), therewith locating the intersection 
where his tradition and his style of modifying 
it must come to terms. Yet Humanized, with 
the capital, is too grave an adjective; it smacks 
of head-solemnity, in a direction De Botton 
hasn’t followed. “Artful” abstractions would be 
preferable, in the dual sense of their being bril- 
liantly painted and of their being, in the favor- 
able connotation, sly. De Botton’s happy ten- 
dency is to personify the stylistic character of 
a subject, as he sees it plastically—a lobster, a 
halved apple, a forest of oil derricks, an Amer- 
ican jazz “combo”—and simultaneously to pro- 
ject its fantastic or absurd implications. This is 
also a definition of caricature, but De Botton is 
decidedly too serious to rest with that—and too 
imaginative. Unlike some of his distinguished 
costylists from France, he puts more than one 
string to his bow, and they all add up to de- 
light. Employing themes from poetry and music, 
he is never literary, and musical only by indi- 
rection. In The Engulfed Cathedral he uses 
Debussy to stalk another prey (the encroached 
cathedral). When you see his paintings you start 
smiling; they are, first of all, full of refreshing 
color and of surfaces you want to test with your 
hand. (The wonderful loose-leaf ship of Les 
Horizons chimériques has a bellyful of modeled 
'mpasto). Beyond this, they are ingeniously syn- 
thesized, sometimes in rigorously univalent forms, 
sometimes with a beguiling air of improvisa- 
tion. (Knoedler, Feb. 25-March 9.)—V.Y. 


Herbert Katzman: In the contemporary current 
of confusion between “sheer paint quality” and 
sheer pigment, between the apocalyptic vision of 
a Van Gogh, impelled from within, and gratui- 
tous energy imposed by self-anxiety and the will 
to originality, Katzman is a mighty vigorous 
cud, These tyrannical attacks on the Italian 
ndscape in which the painter inundates, blows 
up or defaces, with paint like pie filling, the 
milieu of Giotto, Da Vinci or Guardi, seem sus- 
Piciously like an unconscious recapitulation of 









the Huns’ destruction of classical Rome—the 
catastrophic envy of the barbarian. But barbari- 
ans don’t paint like Katzman. When he is will- 
ing to indulge it, he has a masterfully pure con- 
trol over special chords of color in mass. The 
small Grand Canal is a sequential composition 
with the tang of a saraband scored for viola: a 
moody space of teal water, sinister black gondola 
and a line of mooring piles that divide the 
picture area, verdigris towers under a limpid 
sky, masses of salmon and ocher buildings. But 
more often Katzman depends on the violently 
wrought impasto itself, and on the sensational- 
ism of screaming white and scorching red in 
huge, tilted visions of eruption. Among these, 
Venice I does convey a seismic equilibrium. The 
slanting earth-color blur of city, left to right, 
one phallic tower ascendant, is placed high on 
the canvas, from which the Canal, tossing up 
bold reflections, plunges in a long slide from 
right to left. The man can paint. This is evi- 
dent without such ferocity of protestation. The 
over-all impression given by this exhibit is of a 
repellent excess of means dictated by artistic in- 
security. (Alan, Feb. 11-March 2.)—V.-Y. 


Jon Schueler: Schueler is a bold and exciting 
colorist, and he handles paint in a way that is 
nothing short of masterful—a handling which 
combines abstract-expressionist vigor with the 
finesse and nuanced rendering of, say, Tinto- 
retto. In his work of four years ago he was pre- 
occupied with the dispersal of energies, with the 
motion of bodies in space, but in the recent 
canvases there is a tendency toward grouping 
and concentration, even, one might say, compo- 
sition. His new paintings have a real landscape 
feeling to them; some even have horizons and 
receding distances and dimly recognizable forms, 
a radical departure for this former student of 
Clyfford Still. The major offering of the exhibi- 
tion is an enormous triptych (the main panel is 
82” x 88”; a promised third panel was not avail- 
able for preview) entitled A Walk in the Coun- 
try, painted in almost strident color, violets, 
blues, greens, yellows, deep madder and a central 
flowing of cadmium red light, applied in small 
feathery strokes, the application spirited but not 
frenzied. This kind of painting seems suited to 
a more intimate scale; it is a lyrical expression 
of sensory response to nature and not easily 
adaptable to grandiose size, although in making 
the triptych so large the artist is attempting to 
give us the closest physical approximation of 
what it feels like to walk near a particular coast 
at a particular time. The painter must have felt 
the impact of Monet’s large water lilies, for it 
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doesn’t seem possible that he could have painted 
the shimmering reflections of his Lake without 
a close acquaintance with the Monet work. In 
Above the Sea, suggestive of a swooping gull, 
the darks and lights are organized in more dra- 
matically effective concentrations instead of the 
over-all evenness of tone. Evening Landscape, 
Martha’s Vineyard, is one of the best paintings 
in the show and also the most explicit in its 
references to nature; one looks, near evening, 
over the rocks to the water’s edge, past the 
violet-tinged landlocked pools to the sea’s ex- 
panse beneath the darkening sky, and one is 
suddenly aware of being made actually to expe- 
rience the scene. (Castelli, March 4-23.)—M.S. 


George Burr Memorial: A retrospective show- 
ing of the late George Burr, a veteran painter 
who in his youth had studied with Whistler, 
combines oils, watercolors and graphic work to 
reveal a painstaking talent devoted to a pleas- 
urable sense of the media in which he worked. 
Generally impressionistic in technique, his oils 
and watercolors are closely worked to provide 
subtle variations, as in the fine, pale blue sky 
of The Birches (oil) or the striking dapple tex- 
ture of Florida Woods (watercolor). His Nude, 
marred perhaps by the drabness of the back- 
ground, is one of the more engaging works on 
view, the figure glowingly painted and modeled 
and nicely placed (somewhat reminiscent of 
Bonnard) in relation to the painting as a whole. 
(Burr, March 10-23.)—J.R.M. 


Antonio Tapies: Gone is the luminous sur- 
realism of Tapies’ 1953 paintings. These an- 
nounce something else; their infinitudes should 
be compared with those of José Guerrero, shown 
last month at Betty Parsons’. “Tell them I saw 
Spain die.” . .. The matériel of Tapies’ art is 
oil and sand. Nothing was said of blood. The 
principal element is space (Espacio), a space 
without light or depth. The color is of zinc or a 
long night. The only inhabitants are shadows 
(that of a cross indistinguishable from an air- 
plane’s) or less than shadows—man, reduced to a 
grafito on a muffled-red wall. Form is modcled 
in crusty pocked relief—a geography of craters. 
One such plaque drifts into, or hangs on, a dead 
gray ocean, like a bombed peninsula abandoned 
to some waveless Atlantic. The burden is man’s 
extinction of history, no less, constructed with 
disdain of compromise or mitigation from the 
flame and ashes of the Iberian tradition (El Greco 
to Juan Gris): its sardonic integrity, its somber 
dedication to a ferociously constrained means of 
communication, always moving toward the abso- 
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lute. But if you just need art-talk, the press re- 
lease will assure you that Tapies’ paintings are 
abstractions containing elements of nature, which 
achieve “a deeply romantic mood. . . . Scratching 
through the surface to reveal the contrasting 
color of the underpainting, his line recalls the 
Orient in delicacy and reserve.” That’s one way 
of making the experience easier for yourself. Sur- 
face-wise, the world of Tapies may even seem to 
resemble the negative wall-face simulations of 
our West Coast contingent. But if you bother to 
go “scratching through the surface” yourself, 
you'll find something more conceptual than a 
contrasting color. And no castanets. (Martha 
Jackson, Feb. 21-March 16.)—V.Y. 


Sally Hazelet: Each of these large paintings 
employs a single color with slight, and some- 
times barely distinguishable, variations which 
propose a sense of fluctuating depth that begins 
at the painted surface. The color, in each case, 
deepens toward the center of the canvas, al- 
though in the dark-blue and _blackish-purple 
canvases, particularly in poor light, one is barely 
able to make this out at all. A number of the 
darker paintings have glazed surfaces that take 
into themselves the reflections and colors of ob- 
jects surrounding them, thus establishing, one 
takes it, a further dimension between the paint- 
ing itself and its surroundings. One wonders, 
however, whether thése contingencies—the re- 
liance upon the right light or upon surround- 
ings to supply the painting with much of the 
substance it might possess—should not fall to the 
viewer confronted with a finished work rather 
than to the painter in the act of painting. They 
seem to surrender the act of painting totally into 
the hands of decoration and special effects. 
(Tanager, March 8-29.)—J.R.M. 


Incantations: “Incantations:” reads the an- 
nouncement, “Emphasizing an important devel- 
opment in modern art: the magic and the lyric 
in American and French abstraction.” It is im- 
mediately evident that this is a flimsy attempt to 
link together a group of paintings which have lit- 
tle in common but their overblown size. “Magic” 
might possibly apply to Baziotes’ strangely ani- 
mate amorphous forms and “lyric” accurately 
describe Dubuffet in the pastoral phase repre- 
sented here; but no amount of fancy phrases can 
make Mathieu's oily trail on black canvas seem 
anything more than a decorative squiggle, or 
Francis Salles’ huge lacquer abstraction suggest 
more than an enormous feather boa, or Philippe 
Hosiasson’s ropey interweaving of greens, pinks 
and tans look like more than a greatly magni- 
fied detail from a Soutine landscape. There is 
perhaps a certain quality of mystery engendered 
in Soulages’s shimmering lights beneath heavy 
slabs of black, but the blacks themselves are 
monotonous. An element of balance is restored 
to this exhibition of very large novelties by the 
sculptures of Ferber, Hare and Lassaw, and as 
a relief in scale there are three small collages 
by Dubuffet, for which he has plucked the 
wings from hundreds of butterflies and painstak- 
ingly arranged them in the forms of flowers and 
figures. (Kootz, Feb. 4-March 2.)—M.S. 


Guerreschi and Levitan: The association of 
these talents is propitious; painter and sculptor 
have equally the simple power of feeling their 
subject and dignifying it with means that do no 
more than define its principal utterance—and no 
less. Guerreschi is a young Milanese painter who 
is regarded, evidently not without admiration, 
as a rebel. It’s interesting to compare the qual- 
ity of his rebellion with that of our domestic 
hotspurs, to whom Guerreschi’s inheritance and 
perpetuation of classical taste would appear to 
be a mild symptom of intransigence. But he can 
take the measure of a canvas and put life into it 
with two profile women in black or two men 
behind a prison fence (incidentally a rich sub- 
ject for classroom composition analysis) or the 
back of a man, only, or a humble lamp, a “grande 
lampada,” whereof the strength is in the gran- 
deur of light and the truth of structure. He does 
this, of course, not by fighting his medium or 
his subject but by caring for them. And he has 
no fear of untilled spaces that don’t express his 
ego. Space, in fact, is half his power; he knows 









how to weight it or thin it out, and when tp 
refrain from over-activating it. Observe his use 
of transparent and dense paint surfaces in the 
same picture; note the quality of the empty sky 
in Bovisa, and the seasoned blue-gray brown of 
the cut land levels below the storage tank. 

Israel Levitan has as measured an approach, 
with a different problem and another privilege, 
He can handle the inceptive form, usually ap 
organic objet trouvé, before freeing it. With 
hardly more than pressure, so to speak, on the 
indentations of a fieldstone from a river bed, 
he coaxes an asymmetrical African face. Solilo. 
quy was a sextangular bedpost coated with 
mahogany veneer; under the veneer lurked three 
kinds of wood which became, from bottom tp 
top, the source, midriff and antenna of an igo. 
lated ego. A sycamore stump, its grain move. 
ment warmly revived by staining, is now an in. 
credibly sensual Dancer’s Torso, the belly an 
image from “The Song of Songs”; and you can 
feel the transverse pull of one thigh, as well as 
the vertical bracing of the other. Aspiration js 
a single ascensive form, which Levitan opened 
out from a closed triangular column, reachi 
through fluid alternations of voids and beveled 
planes. The painted-wire and modelloy sculp- 
tures are quite as sensitively evolved, if less ac. 
cessible to the test of touch. (Barone, Feb. 18- 
March 9.)—V.Y. 


Huntley Brown, Joseph Nicotina, Jr.: With 
an aura of magic realism, Huntley Brown's case- 
ins are too real to be magical and too magical to 
be real. What is real is the enlargement of some 
foreground object—in one a cement block; in 
another a tree stump with two pale green sala. 
manders climbing it; in a third what looks like 
a mailbox post with a bamboo circlet, a dangling 
red ribbon and a torn mailing tag with H 
Brown’s name on it. The magic is presumably 
Jamaican: a pictorial vacuum filled in with bands 
of color, purples, violets, greens, ostensibly land, 
hill, sky, etc. Whatever one may say about Mr. 
Nicotina’s work, there are no pictorial vacuums. 
Every square inch of the canvas is actively en- 
gaged in forming part of a design. His Sea Mon- 
ster is a fanciful creature with a battalion of 
arms and legs (a relative of some octopus); the 
two cocks in Cock Fight are light swirling feath- 
ers in a light swirling design. But his master- 
piece of surface complexity is Card Players. With 
a surface pointed like diamonds, a_ pervasive 
multiplicity of tiny planes is organized into pat- 
terns, by color as well as by continuing lines. 
And the three card players are happily gro- 
tesque, slamming down cards in their green and 
blue setting, quite unaware of the trompe-l'oeil 
staircase to the left which winds into an earlier 
era of painting. (Kottler, March 18-30.)—E.P. 


Shirley Kaplan: Although the direction of the 
painting, from the earlier Stream, with its larger 
forms and more broadly painted areas, has been 
toward broken and rhythmic abstraction, as m 
Untitled Nature, with its blades and sweeping 
strokes of color, the natural impetus behind 
these canvases remains a recognizable imagery. 
There is a fine sense of color and of the spatial 
relationships that color is apt to promote, even 
though the style tends to bring the painting 
the surface. Her largest work, the horizontal 
composition Untitled Nature, is perhaps the 
most successful piece in the exhibition,’ a 
arrangement of interlacing ribbons of sunlight 
and shadow in cool blues and greens and spat- 
kling areas of whites and bright yellows. (Sa: 
peter, March 4-23.)—J.R.M. 


Irene Friedman and Berte Samuel: Bett 
Samuel has a spirit of play which produces, #! 
her best, agreeable audacities; when she doesn! 
bring it off, the effect is of mere strain. 4 

driftwood Dancer, a single rough undulation 
sparingly tooled, is a somewhat uncomfortable, 
if facetious, product; Woman (plaster of Paris), 
squatting in mid-air, so to speak, captivates by 
a rather obvious geometrical whimsey. But the 
soapstone Reclining Figure has a solid, terraced 
anatomy, artful in more reticent fashion, 
the cocobolo Fish, judiciously scalloped on ™% 
“flank” surface—and a black vein serving 4 # 
guiding line to the nose—is a pleasingly TU 
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invention. Miss Friedman is less concerned with 
even indirect portraiture (the tulipwood Modest 

is one distinguished exception). Her work 
has a collective thematic co-ordination, invari- 
ably lambent; and in such pieces as The Lonely 
One, or the mahogany and pine Two, where a 
slender leaf inclines toward a larger petal, or 
Consolation (mahogany and rosewood), where a 
similar juxtaposition is situated tastefully on a 
cross-section base, she projects, touchingly, an 
anxious experience. Shadow, consisting essential- 
ly of two bonelike pieces of driftwood pinned 
together, in the company of a smaller piece on 
its own tall pin, is another subtle example of 
her eloquence. The open-work walnut profiles, 
Search and Magyar, have rhythmic quietude, 
Oriental in suggestion. Most of these sculptures 
are very small, but their esthetic probity and 
their abstract kinship with vitally natural in- 
sights are in inverse ratio to their diminutive 
scale. (Peter Cooper, Jan. 18-Feb. 20.)—V.Y. 


League of Present-Day Artists: This long- 
standing group holds bi-yearly exhibitions at the 
Riverside Museum, and its members exhibit to- 
gether in the intervening time at various New 
York viewing places. The members are juried by 
the group itself; except for a few outstanding 
canvases, the judges perpetuate their own level 
of achievement. Eleanore Lockspeiser’s Little 
Still Life is one such exception, a simplification, 
in light, bright color and form, of two compotes 
on a table. Mary Sinclair’s curiously awkward, 
child-inhabited interiors, The Steps and Rocking 
Horse, are also exceptional, and so is Lillian 
Orlowsky’s painting, High Noon. But of the 
contributing members, most of whom show two 
paintings or sculptures, Hannah Moscon sug- 

ts both the most interesting present and likely 
uture. (James Gallery, Feb. 1-21.)—A.V. 


Alexej von Jawlensky: A selection of fifty-one 
works by the Russian-born expressionist painter 
who was the subject of a critical essay by Edouard 
Roditi in the January number of ARTS. Several 
of the works illustrated in that issue are included. 
(Janis, March 4-30.)—Ep. 


Grace Hartigan: She has mastered the prob- 
lem of painting a very large space with what 
strikes one as an over-all methodical freedom. 
Something interferes with one’s first ready accept- 
ance of the fruity bursts of color, as in the 
excitingly vegetal East Side Sunday. In fact, the 
seemingly happy clamor which resounds from 
all these (except The Vendor, wherein space 
hasn’t been so urgently staked out and warmed 
up, like a Southern California suburb) soon be- 
comes an almost tiresome claim on the atten- 
tion; one begins to suspect that this uninflected 
hedonism is an obverse of a privately unrecon- 
ciled mode of joy. It’s too ample—not too gen- 
erous, for that implies an overflow of ease. This is 
an overflow of unease, one suspects, like the effu- 
sions of the deeply antisocial who protest their 
affections. The oil-on-paper collages suffer from 
no such dualism. They’re not as ecstatic, true, 
hut they have a formal thematic sincerity, more 
ingratiating; one especially (no titles), in which 
slender isosceles triangles of yellow, orange and 
blue are the players. (De Nagy, March 5-23.)—V.Y. 


Contemporary Religious Painting: This is not 
what one might call “official” religious painting, 
that is, works of art commissioned for church or 
synagogue, but the work of individual painters 
and sculptors inspired to depict images of reli- 
gous significance. Although the repertoire of 
subjects is a set one, there are as many variations 
in style and interpretation as there are artists 
Tepresented. Thus one may find an abstract ren- 
dering of a composite of Old Testament symbols 
by Raymond Katz displayed near the most sac- 
charine, inert Our Lady of Fatima by Manuel 
Soto or a glossy Resurrection by the same artist 
with the stiff Christ rising woodenly upward. 
William Meyerowitz does the most convincing 
job of interpreting conventional images in a 
Vital contemporary idiom in his Torah and 
Crucifixion. Saul Raskin’s interest in demonology 
has given rise to several weird visionary paint- 
igs, among them an unusual account of God 
and the Devil Competing for the Soul of Job. 
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MOTION 


in metal—Archangel #1, by 
Lardera, internationally known 
sculptor whose works in various 
media will be on view at Knoedler 
Galleries March 12th to March 30th. 





OTION 


overwhelmingly adopted: 

that the complete facilities 

of Western Newspaper Union 

be investigated as the solution to 

all printing problems. (Typography, 
printing and binding, electrotyping, 
plastic plates, mats and stereotyping. ) 


WESTERN 


NEWSPAPER 
UNION printers of ARTS. 


call A. L. Ramsay, Manager, at MU 9-4700 or write to 310 E. 45, N. Y. 17 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


Guy Rowe displays an admirable draftsmanship 
in his drawing of Old Testament figures and his 
painting of a series of heads which seem to be 
infused with life yet imprisoned in the carving 
of a stone facade. Among the other artists whose 
interpretations of Biblical subjects are included 
here are Teresa Bernstein, William Gambini, 
Renee Shapshak, Don Benaron and Tom Lyons. 
(Marino, March 2-23.)—M.S. 


Genichiro Inokuma: The sovereignty of free- 
abstraction painting, which many fondly be- 
lieved would bring individual expressive free- 
dom without resemblances or limit, has actually 
confirmed the fact that there are fairly definite 
boundaries to such an activity and a prescribable 
number of mutations: the mutations can be 
seen to group themselves around principal cate- 
gories of temperament and, in a broad sense, 
within a national/cultural conditioning of ex- 
pression. If this were not so, we would have 
been surprised by the particular qualitative ver- 
sions of, for instance, the German Hartung, the 
French Riopelle or the Spanish Guerrero. Yet in 
these and other cases unconditioned “spontaneity” 
may be observed obeying certain inexorable 
laws of choice imposed unconsciously but with- 
out exception by the painter’s neural allegiance 
to the contingencies he expected to transcend. 
Thus, the free-form painting of a Japanese such 
as Inokuma is, not astonishingly, more delicate, 
more Orientally “formal”—which is to say more 
calculated in its disposal of design elements— 
than that of his American (German-American, 
Russian-American) contemporaries, inevitably 
suggesting points of departure from the esthetic 
toyland of the Japanese milieu (lanterns and fire- 
works and balloons and rock gardens and paper 
fish) and from the traditional subordinations 
which characterize their theater, their social 
decorum and their graphic art. Beyond this, the 
reader-viewer will decide for himself whether 
the distillation of an impulse, not heretofore 
concerned with distillation, is a contradiction of 
the acquired terms, a devitalizing of them or 
simply a pleasing decorative variation. (Willard, 
Feb. 26-March 23.)—V.Y. 


Franz Lerch: A painter who achieved a con- 
siderable reputation in pre-World War II Vienna 
as an exponent of the Austrian equivalent of 
German Expressionism, Lerch left Austria when 
the Nazis rose to power and has made his home 
in this country for a number of years. He has 
shown infrequently in New York, the present 
exhibition being his first in a decade. He projects 
his highly subjective vision of the world through 
bold, often discordant colors and a simplification 
of forms to their essential nature as he conceives 
of it rather than as it appears. At times the 
vision is too personal and unclarified for one to 
feel its full impact—the kind of dream sequence 
which has significance only for the dreamer—but 
at other times one is able to participate in the 
moods he projects, to sense the ominous groping 
of the black, clawlike rock which stretches into 
the sea or to understand the terror and glory of the 
strip of red sky, or to identify with the isolated 
boulder-shaped figures on the shore. One of the 
most successful canvases, which also happens to 
be the one most closely bound to direct obser- 
vation, is Sleeping New Jersey from My Window, 
the broken reds of the foreground framing a dis- 
tance marked out by sparse, careful spottings of 
yellow against an opaque black. (St. Etienne, 
March 2-23.)—M.S. 


Willard Cummings: The art of the portrait 
must justify itself by its effect on a disinterested 
bystander who is not privy to the possible fidelity 
(or infidelity) of the picture to certain aspects 
of the living subject. With this in mind, it may 
fairly be said that three or four portraits in this 
group are so superior in terms of paint quality 
and of under-the-skin apprehension that the 
others are drastically reduced by comparison. 
The small, blonde girl, Wende, in a blue night- 
dress, is a subject latent with saccharine possi- 
bilities, but in this case the warm brush-churned 
surface and the bright candor of the child’s odd 
poise frustrate sentimentality. Likewise, a very 
large painting of the artist’s daughter, extreme- 
ly conservative, has an impressively just formali- 
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ty in its placing of the gravely posed girl on q 
figured carpet between a classical fireplace ang 
row-ends of solemn books. In the portrait of 
Margot Foley something interior, much sadder 
than the silvery and tremulous red seems to sug. 
gest, has been caught in a moment which cop. 
tinues to flicker, tantalizingly. And in Joan 
Franzen, certainly the richest and most imposi 
canvas, with its Vermeer-lemon skirt, gray sweat: 
er and crimson background, Cummings has por. 
trayed not just the manifestly decorative beauty 
of the girl (the hands, incidentally, are done 
with: real tactility), but that haunting. beauty 
which is the momentary effect of eagerness im. 
periously concealed. (Maynard Walker, Jan. 28. 
Feb. 16.)—V.Y. 


Harry Gottlieb: A group of Harry Gottlieb’s 
most recent paintings, largely of Mexican scenes, 
is shown together with a retrospective selection 
of works representing thirty-five years of his 
active career. Oils, gouaches, drawings and prints 
tell the story of the artist—from the early murky 
still life of 1920 and self-portrait of 1924, stil] 
speaking strongly of art school, through Wood- 
stock and Paris periods and the change in sub- 
ject matter brought about by the impact of the 
depression (an abrupt shift from the 1932 pleas- 
urable French scene of the concert under the 
trees, to the coal miners, steelworkers and job- 
less men of subsequent years), to scenes from the 
city and from New England and then, in 1956, 
new material and refreshing of the eye and pal- 
ette afforded by a trip tg Mexico. The artist has 
consistently recorded with accuracy and imme- 
diacy that which most impressed him in the life 
around him, the drama of people and things in 
motion; if he paints a landscape it generally 
includes signs of man’s habitation and domina- 
tion, for, as he says himself, his fundamental 
concern is with “man as the center of his world.” 
His painting is always forthright, tender if he is 
dealing with children, bold and forceful if he 
is painting ditchdiggers or planks spewing out 
of a lumber mill. Only in Mexico does he seem 
to have allowed esthetic concerns to take pre- 
cedence over his immediate involvement with 
the subject at hand. (A.C.A., Feb. 18-March 9.) 

—MS. 


Josh Schultz: These paintings are fun. Illustra. 
tions of scenes from the Old Testament, they 
would do very well translated into tiny stage set- 
tings with wooden figures. Schultz is a primitive, 
a retired businessman, who has been painting 
only for two or three years. His imagination is 
active, his decorative sense acute; where he falls 
down is in filling in a landscape for his scenes. 
It is the drama he visualizes: the Oriental flavor, 
the pavilions or tents, Jael holding the tent-peg 
with which she is about to execute the sleeping 
Sisera; Yahweh descending in flames, wrathfully 
viewing His chosen people worshiping the gold- 
en calf; Solomon in his throne room, the heads- 
man standing by with a raised scimitar, the dis- 
puted baby on the floor, one of the two women 
pleading that she will give up her child to the 
other woman, who also claims it, rather than see 
it cut in two. These paintings are successful only 
in parts; with skies and hills and backgrounds 
generally, one feels that Schultz is concentrating 
on painting rather than-on what it is he wishes 
to create. (Wellons, March 11-23.)—E.P. 


Dorothy Rose: This is vigorous painting, rich 
strokes and slashes of color in the service of 
abstraction. It wants, one feels, a sense of struc 
ture and, thereby, control. The paint “happens, 
perhaps more richly than in her show of last 
year, but it does not conclude in a satisfying 
whole. The over-all effect is one of looseness and 
chance effects. There is one instance of possible 
structure in the more thinly painted Aurord, 
with its vague blue and green forms broken by 
cloudy phases of white, and this work suggests 
that the sense of form, the possibility of pre 
senting an ordered experience, is there to 

developed. (Panoras, March 18-30.)—J.R.M. 


Myron Stout: This is a show in black and 
white—oil, charcoal, conté pencil and crayom. 
Stout has been particularly successful with his 
biomorphic shapes, white on black, or black on 
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white, and especially with those done in char- 
cal. For though he applies the charcoal solidly 
i and evenly, its denseness is nevertheless full of 
minutely ragged edges which add to the organic 
» feel of the form. One work in particular is out- 
} sanding: two ovoid forms, horizontally spaced, 
black on white. His geometrical abstractions are 
less interesting; here his precision seems caution, 
and his black and white rectangles are either too 
few, Or affect one as too mechanically related 
and proportioned. Two-thirds of this exhibition 
ty BF) is abstract. The final third is a small group of 
~ © representational drawings, including several ex- 


wos FRPSRa aw 


at: 


MY FF tremely fine landscapes, delicately tenuous, and 
e } suggestive of more mass and space than they ac- 
a tually embody. Irrelevant but interesting is the 
fact that these drawings were done after the 
metric but before the biomorphic abstrac- 
b’s tions. All of this work has quality: clarity in its 
es, conception, precision and fineness in its execu- 
ion 1 tion. (Hansa, March 4-23.)—E.P. 
his 
” Ruth Hageman: Abstractions—some intended 
rky to represent forces, others (the better) actuated 
us by natural objects. New York Plants is an am- 
od- bitious undertaking, reddish pot-forms and rich 
ib- n leaves brought into billowing alignment 
the with opalescent spaces. Laurel Leaves is more 
exe austere, combining the observed and the formal- 
the wed with discrimination, elements of the plant 
ob- f) autonomous yet collaborative. This canvas is not 
the Hi to urgently filled in, the paint surface is judi- 
56, T) Gously thinner, there is a tasteful working-out 
ced of blues, greens and reticent yellows in the white 
- ground, and the brush stroke is a forceful com- 


: ponent of the picture’s vitality. (Artists’ Gallery, 
life feb. 16-March 7.)—V.Y. 


; 

ally John Little: A student of Hans Hofmann— 
atal among other influences—Little exhibits another 
id.” | Conventional version of the non-objective-in-fact, 
oh ; abstract-by-teasing-implication school. Thickly 
he E painted, loosely formed rectangles, patinated here 
on and there, huddle on the generally sizable can- 
nail vases; these areas are loaded to variable thick- 
pre. neses, with no very obvious benefit, and, as a 
vith whole, they look rather like casually organized 
9) skid marks. The only observable motif is a 
MS diagonal T-form, a sort of fissure, at the center 
ag of some of the canvases. (Bertha Schaefer, Feb. 
nisi Il-March 2.)—V.Y. 

they ; 
set- Australian Bark Paintings: A phase of primi- 
tive, tive art which is little known in this country, 
ting but which could easily enjoy a vogue if the 
n is Australian government were more lenient on 
falls export, is the painting done on slabs of bark by 
ones, |) tle Australian aborigines. These are lighthearted 
wor, } little narratives dealing with native legends and 
-peg y the life-sustaining occupations of fishing and 
ping hunting, painted in red, ocher and white on 
fully black grounds, the outlines filled in not with 
zold: solid colors but with decorative systems of dots 
pads- and crosshatching. Evidently these paintings are 
. dis- hot assigned a particular religious or supersti- 
ymen tious significance, but are used purely as adorn- 
» the ment for native huts, and since they are highly 
n see # Perishable there is no way of knowing how far 
only back the stylistic tradition goes. There would 
unds seem to be considerable leeway for individual 
ating expression within the particular system of ren- 


ishes § “ting, for the panels exhibited display a spon- 
taneous feeling for gesture and dramatic exag- 
gefation, as well as a delightfully ingenuous 
rid sense of design. (Delacorte, Feb. 1-March 16.) 
ce of —MS. 


vens,” § Adelaide Webster and Geraldine Major: Both 
f last these Canadian painters evinced more taste than 
sfying Mspiration, more pictorial tact than formal dar- 
s and ing. Among Miss Webster’s conventional oils, 
ssible the light values in a bowl of yellow flowers, in 
urora,  * White bowl with cornflowers and in a land- 
en by § “pe of (I believe) birches, were handled with 


ggests licate discernment and, in Cornflowers nota- 
f pre: y, with a subtle variation of intensities. Her 
to be § ‘Mal harmonies in the portraits were not as 
[. skillfully managed, but Portrait of a Young Man 


4 commendably vital simplicity. In the wa- 

k and ercolors of Geraldine Major, regional charac- 
rayon. terization was the principal aim, usually to the 
th his pene of more essential painterly ingredients. 
in—Victoria Street was one of the more at- 
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mospheric achievements, and Habitant House 
presented lonesomeness in a quite telling way 
through the economy with which its background 
helped to assert the complacency of the isolated 
house and figures. (Ward Eggleston, Feb. 4-16.) 

-V.Y. 


Whitney Hoyt: With the exception of Gate- 
way to the City, a railroad yard alive with steam 
and moving trains, the paintings in this exhibi- 
tion are either rural scenes and views of the 
Hudson at that part of the river near Kingston 
where the artist makes his home, or flower pieces. 
The painting itself is fresh, crisp and unhack- 
neyed, with an immediacy and exuberance in 
the execution, and he is equally at ease render- 
ing a sweeping vista across the water to distant 
mountains as he is in the intimate enclosure and 
cool shade of a woodland grove; of the latter 
type of painting Woodland Stream is particular- 
ly lovely with the silver white of the thin stream, 
flanked by needle-covered banks and shaded by a 
thick thatch of green filtering the light, offering 
an example of a refreshing and serene minor art, 
outside the dominant currents of the day with- 
out being academic. (Kraushaar, Feb. 18-March 
9.)—MS. 


Hermione Dixie: An Englishwoman in West 
Africa makes a serious attempt, with a late start, 
to interpret a milieu. which has moved her, using 
the terms of semi-abstraction. Her faithful re- 
tention of mauve, because it is a present in- 
gredient of native costume, is not always agree- 
able, and in general she leans heavily on white 
outlines. However, two heads, Earthly Vigil and 
the profiled Woman with Calabash have a posi- 
tive sincerity of feeling, and a large figure- 
crowded celebration entitled Party is a remark- 
ably well organized scene, its various elements 
sinuously joined and vigorously painted. (Argent, 
Feb. 18-March 9.)—V.Y. 


Three-Man Show: These three, intensely self- 
conscious about their motivations, their “periods” 
and their aims, are painting, each in a different 
formal category, with a neo-fauvist attack, fash- 

ionably incautious and very anxious. Jacob Arnold 
is taking the most severe chances, for his way is 
the over-all painting of the canvas in tightly- 

bound, heavily painted squares which allow no 
ingress for the eye, no relief for the mind, no 
negative space; their message is wholly textural, 
their appeal depends exclusively on the jeweled 
quality which may emerge from the hatchments. 
Three small ones, in more diplomatic disposals 
of crimson and cream, impressed this viewer. 
Goya-Lukich, showing paintings from 1951 to the 
present, began with a Matisse-like abstract style, 
more-or-less rectilinear. From there, his colors 
became hotter, his line more writhing; Gracias, 
El Toro and Torrents of Spring, intended to ex- 
press violence, actually have restfully controlled, 
yet purposeful, rhythms of gray, amber, olive and 
mineral browns; they are his best paintings. But 
with his latest, he’s in the groove du jour, rhythm 
inhibited, colors cohabiting noisily, paint rib- 
bons piled on the surface—the tails of Hofmann. 
Jean Clad is also diverted from what may be a 
more personal instinct by the habit of overstat- 
ing, or insufficiently meditating, her still lifes, 
notably in that striped tablecloth under the red 
flowerpot. But her fine exuberance often de- 
serves one’s praise, and her own vigilance. In a 
landscape with a brick-red mountain profile run- 
ning through it like a wound, and in a large 
still life spaced boldly against a wall, she brings 
off, with a clash of animated red, white, tur- 
quoise and orange, an exciting ricochet. (Camino, 
March 8-28.)—V.Y. 


Don David: This is Don David's first one-man 
show in New York. An experienced watercolorist, 
he has shown extensively in California; after 
coming to New York in 1949, he studied with 
Hans Hofmann. For the past five years he has 
been working mainly in oils, and now produces 
large, freewheeling abstractions that seem a 
natural contemporary outgrowth of his long in- 
terest in landscape. The works have a dramatic, 
dynamic quality. Although the painter does not 
yet seem to have moved into an area of form 
that is a confirmation of particular style, he 
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handles the large space of his canvases brilliant- 
ly, and for the while the handsome color move- 
ment, with its attention to small passages within 
the whole painting, and range of composition 
make his work attractive and interesting. (Camino, 
Feb. 15-March 7.)—A.V. 


Allan Kaprow: Description is the only thing 
which Kaprow’s excursion into the importunate 
doesn’t beggar! These mile-high agglomerations, 
agglutinations, gallimaufries, of muslin, silver 
paper, newspaper, violent scrawls and swipes (a 
sudden animal form, a bouquet of faces like a 
movie poster), lettered strips (in one such se- 
quence there is painted, with diabolic wisdom, 
the words “Ha Ha’’)—these could be defined in a 
variety of ways—all conclusive. The “painter” 
himself explained them, as nearly as I remem- 
ber, as “the release of new-ideas through past- 
ing.” It might be engaging (for a limited period) 
to receive Kaprow’s exposition of what consti- 
tutes an idea. Simply for the record. Since it’s 
for the record alone that this gross self-adver- 
tisement is noticed at all. (Hansa, Feb. 11-March 
2.)—V.Y. 


Vladimir Lebedev: A Russian-born painter, 
showing here for the first time, exhibits oils 
which range from the dramatically simplified 
realism of The Sea Gulls to the more imaginary 
style of The Conquerors, with its dim forms 
played against a background of infernal reds. 
There is an evident command of the medium, 
particularly in The Sea Gulls, and in Holiday, 
with its creamy yellow-whites and greens, which 
combines rich color and deft brushwork; but the 
“ideas” in the painting, the subjects chosen and 
their manner of treatment are quite ordinary. 
(Barzansky, Feb. 18-March 2.)—J.R.M. 


Myron Mayers: A retrospective glance at ten 
years of the artist’s work reveals certain con- 
stants, notably the themes of social significance 
and the subjective interpretation of these themes, 
and certain stylistic developments, most speci- 
fically the trend toward images submerged in 
mist, and toward a treatment more implicit than 
explicit. A typical earlier work is Let There Be 
Light, 1948, in which a figure clutches a bundle 
of crackling waves of energy, presumably atomic, 
while on the one side lies a desolate scene sug- 
gesting the havoc wrought by the release of 
atomic energy and on the other is a vision of 
the potentialities of this force, constructively 
used. The style is a conglomeration of passages 
of conventional drawing, cubistic rendering of 
volumes and heavy linear definition, and is not 
cohesive enough to lend conviction to the subject 
which the artist feels so forcibly. Social and poli- 
tical themes and melancholy recollections pre- 
dominate, but the eye cannot help being taken 
amid such sobriety by a tender little still life in 
muted grays and shell pinks, the sides of a bowl 
slightly unfurling to reveal the delicately tinted 
fruits. (Bodley, March 18-30.)—M.S. 


Vera Stravinsky: The process of transmuting 
the pragmatic and frequently hideous emblems 
of our urban landscape by converting or redis- 
posing them is one of the sustaining reactions of 
expressionism. To this pursuit, Vera Stravinsky 
brings an electrical refinement of touch and a 
Slav-magical conception which, in many instances, 
reminds one of her husband’s atonal music (at 
its most lyrical) and through this the orchestral 
color of Rimski-Korsakov. Paintwise, the toy- 
soldier jubilation of Marc Chagall’s world has 
played its part (in Oilfield 3 notably), and Paul 
Klee is pressingly evident in the formal triangu- 
lation of Cock and in the linear relief on a shift- 
ing opacity of Oilfield 1 and Christmas in Cali- 
fornia. Where these influences have been assimi- 
lated the result is a singular idiom, coloristic in 
its own way, as in the illusive profiles of Swamps, 
the delicate confetti-relief of Spring, the water- 
fall of imprecise foliage in Park—above all, in 
Deserted Oilfields, a landscape signified with 
algebraic economy: definition and mystery in 
precise consort. (Iolas, Jan. 15-31.)—V.-Y. 


Russell Twiggs: The salient feature of this ex- 
hibition is the unique technical innovation which 
Twiggs has perfected, a combination of collage 
and transparent layers of paint, heavily glazed 
to give a mirrorlike surface beneath which dark 
configurations are dimly visible. The effect is 
like being submerged in some murky deep-sea 
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corner where the refracted light penetrates with 
difficulty, illumining the black shadows with 
dully glowing golden tones. The limpid, amor- 
phous quality is relieved by the materiality of 
the paper collage, for the torn edges visible un- 
der the glazes of paint give a suggestion of forms 
not otherwise defined. There is immensely clever 
manipulation at work here, but the visual fas- 
cination it provides and the eerie sensations it 
generates offer a value beyond the admirable 
dexterity itself. (Grand Central Moderns, Feb. 
15-March 6.)—M.S. 


Ralph Dubin: Loosely classified as a social 
realist, Dubin draws on his Brooklyn surround- 
ings for his subject matter, the children on 
street corners, longshoremen, the delicatessen, 
the Sunday in the country. There is gaiety in the 
bright colors he uses, but the colors are always 
tawdry manufactured ones, neon lights, candy 
wrappers, cheap cotton prints, and in the faces 
of his people there is anything but gaiety; young 
and old alike have vacant eyes, tight-set lips, and 
gray complexions. He distorts body proportions 
to emphasize a feeling of the moment, as the 
greatly exaggerated hand of the mother which 
grasps the newborn infant, but his forms gen- 
erally are flat, simple and essential, with a cer- 
tain compulsion about detail (such as the enu- 
meration of blades of grass). Three works of a 
striking eloquence here are the paintings of 
patients, the result of a stay in the hospital: the 
man with dark-circled eyes in striped robe on 
a green-railed balcony, the rear view of a hulk- 
ing kimonoed figure, and the tired head leaning 
on the foot of a bed—all of which convey the 
ennui and sense of dislocation of the hospital- 
ized patient. (Kraushaar, March 11-30.)—M.S. 


Bud Jacobs: It isn’t often that a first one-man 
show in a small gallery is as rewarding, picture for 
picture, as this. Bud Jacobs’ land-and-atmos- 
phere-scapes are rhythmic expressions in which 
no imprecision or evasion of responsibility can 
be detected. He paints. Movement and blend 
are his means, and nowhere is there any slack 
painting or any bogus concealment of forms for 
the viewer to guess at or invent. Each painting 
is not only suggestive, it is explicit to patience; 
it is realized. Directional tones and secondary 
harmonies are explored, carried out, engaged. In 
Seascape, as in Landscape, nothing is represen- 
tational but the sense is tangible—the latter pic- 
ture a mass impression of spinning trees which 
tastefully exploits illogical lavender. October 
Painting, all flame and light, is a structural ad- 
venture in the fusion of red, gold and brown. 
Sudden Thaw may well be the best of them all; 
certainly it’s the most intricately fulfilled—a 
striated transverse flux which involves the en- 
tire canvas in an unfaltering harmony and 
withal is a transcription of nature imaginatively 
plotted. (Theatre East, Feb. 5-March 10.)—V.Y. 


Henri Rey: This is the first American showing 
of M. Rey of Toulon who employs a generally 
somber palette for purposes rather more playful 
than somber. “Pensive” might be nearer the 
mark, and there’s a sense in which the film- 
maker Pagnol may be invoked—a matter of the 
characterization, of a warmth of feeling for 
country women with loaves of bread and shell- 
fish and patterned baskets which can be re- 
worked to harmonize with a checkered curtain, 
for clement sunlight which gently idealizes the 
interior of a barn or carriage house and cau- 
tiously transmutes blue doors, brick walls, a plow 
or a green, U-shaped charette. (Gallery 75, March 
4-28.)—V.Y. 


Jonah Kinigstein: The artist has been travel- 
ing lately, in North Africa and Italy one gathers, 
and he offers us among other things several fine 
views of the ornate interiors of Italian churches 
and palaces, infusing the twisting Baroque col- 
umns and profusion of adornment with an appro- 
priate movement through his lively brushing 
which creates a flickering light and motion 
throughout the canvas. Other paintings are more 
somber, even morbid; for example, Carrion fea- 
tures a group of butcher’s discards, entrails, heads, 
painted in jeweled touches of pigment, the color 
running a full gamut of reds, guided through 
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magenta, crimson lake and orange; and there js PA 
also a very composed corpse, flanked by h 

arrays of flowers, entitled Death of a Man. Shriy. 

eled little old women furnish him with subjegs 

for two paintings; in both the figures are centered 

and frontally seated, but in one the bent figure N 
maintains a certain self-containment and dignity 

though bowed with age and grief, while in the 

other the wizened creature grimaces like a mop. 

key and indeed appears to be reduced to a level 

where she is indistinguishable from an animal, 

(Alan, March. 4-23.)—M.S. 


Richard Mayhew: He paints so well in a realist 
idiom that his pictures, at first glance, are easy 
to take for granted. The second glance convinces 
one that Mayhew is a tonalist. The surprising 
effectiveness of these lonely land- and Seascapes 
is the sum of their overtones and harmonic ip- 
tensifications, which lifts them out of the illus. 
trative ruck. If you are variously reminded, by 
this surging wave, of Winslow Homer, by this 
dusty light on a road with two cyclists, of Eakins, 
by this pond, undershot with purple, of Monet, § | Theat: 
it is because Mayhew has mastered, in his minor, D 
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personable way, the means of what may be} 
called the central idiom. Ocean, Swamp and Gull 
Island convey his interpretations of isolate mo. 
ments and places with a purity of representa. 
tional elements. Among the Trees, a whisper of 
the arboreal, is in that transitional province be- 
tween the romantic and the impressionistic ren- 
dering. (Morris, Feb. 26-March 16.)—V.Y. 


Aloisio Magalhaes: A_ self-taught Mexican 
painter added the discipline of Paris (Atelier 
17) to his art, and this exhibition showed an 
interesting sophistication in his treatment of 
indigenous landscape themes: in Banana Plants 
and Olinda I a linear impetuosity gave instant 
impressions of a tropical complex in which large 
green leaves were prominent; in others of the 
Olinda sequence, radiant and freely mosaic, he 
gradually subordinated the palm tree to a minor 
accent amid cubes of carefully discriminated 
value (depending on their role as earth or sky), 
and in Porto, the climax of these, the scene is 
almost entirely one of variable-length reflections, 
in water and sky, from the yellow-cubed town 
which occupies the main horizontal. There were, 
besides, some fanciful gouache landscapes in a 
related manner, an excellent stylized drawing of 
trees and a small flamboyant burst of broken- 
form color called Butterfly Becoming. (De Aenlle, 
Jan. 28-Feb. 23.)—V.Y. 
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Hannah Moscon: Particularly receptive to qual- 
ities of light and color indigenous to the various 
locales in which she has painted, Hannah Mos 
con concentrates on rendering these effects while 
also giving some indication of essential forms. 
The glacial Northwest conveys a distinct impres- 
sion of towering, snow-covered peaks and dark 
pines, and in Mesa one immediately senses the 
massive truncated forms and red-hued soil; yet 
there are never any specific references to actual 
landmarks, the artist presenting us rather with 
her own distillation of impressions. Oil paint 
is handled here like watercolor, applied in thin 
washes, allowed to run and drip, while an occ 
sional thickening of the paint or dry-brushing 
gives sharpness and focus. When she moves away 


BRU 
LEAD 


. ’ 
from nature toward fantasy, as in Nocturne and So? 
Mirage, the paintings become less successful. She 
is at her best when communicating her respons BO” 


to a place—in Bayou one feels surrounded by the 
down-dripping moss and lost in the complex 
maze of reflections, and one admires the powet 
of the artist to convey these sensations so vividly 

and yet so delicately. (Roko, March 4-28.)-MS K| 


José Luis Cuevas: Cuevas is a twenty-three Marck 
year-old (the specification is pertinent) i 1-5 D 
artist who draws, in watercolor (mainly bla R 


and white) with a stubby brush, capriccios 
nature and of his own imagination. Thou 
many of these monsters, all glaring head and 
either a bloated or a trailing body and sketchy 
limbs, were made from studies of various manic 
types at the Mexico City Hospital for the » 

sane, those created outside are as lugubrious; ® 

their more batlike phases they indicate the shat 

ow of Goya. What Cuevas will eventually do © 
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enlarge or interiorize the subject of his corrosive 
draftsmanship should be worth awaiting. Mean- 
while, these have a casual cruelty which some- 
times rises above the shock-reportage of their 
first intentions. The most. taciturn is the most 
promising example: a drawing of a full-length 
corpse on its back—barely more than a cylinder 
with rigid arms—for which the idiom “a stiff” is 
an exact if inadequate appraisal. (De Aenlle, 
Feb. 25-March 30.)—V.Y. 


Paul Aschenbach: Eschewing the currently 
popular welding torch, Paul Aschenbach employs 
the old-fashioned forge and plain wrought iron 
for his spare figure sculptures. He raises such a 
din beating out these iron sculptures that his 
Vermont neighbors have come to respect his 
activity simply on the basis of the noise involved. 
Laconic as Vermonters themselves, the figures 
are created with such economy of means that the 
slightest shift in direction takes on vital signifi- 
cance; the most subtle twist of a torso or thrust 
of a limb is essential in characterizing each indi- 
vidual piece, whether it be Minor Prophet, made 
from a railroad tie, or The Breadwinner, a single 
long, flat band of iron from which nose and bread 
project slightly but sufficiently. Eloquence in iron 
is not easy to achieve, but Aschenbach, with his 
gentle perception of human foibles, his clever 
use of the “found object,” and his blacksmith’s 
strength in subduing an unyielding medium, has 
presented a troupe of personages acutely limned 
and seemingly capable of entertaining their 
audience in a strange pantomime. (Sculpture 
Center, Feb. 18-March 9.)—M.S. 


Modern French: The famous remark of the 
Parisian art critic, “Donatello parmi les fauves,” 
which named one of the earliest revolutions in 
modern art in the twentieth century, bears no 
relationship to the present exhibit. The year 
1956 is a long way from 1906. Those wild beasts 
have long since been captured, trapped, sur- 
passed, assimilated, and to buy their best work 
one needs a goose laying uranium eggs. Never- 
theless Perls has managed to acquire a Viaminck 
—not from 1906 or 1907, it is true, but from 
1913; a Dufy from 1926; a Braque from 1912; a 
Gris (collage) from 1914; a Modigliani from 
1916; and an early Miré, Paysage de Montroig, 
from 1917. Eleven famous painters are repre- 
sented. There are two new Chagalls; and two 
titles, La Fenétre (1956) and Téte de Clown 
(1956) among six Picassos. And if history is not 
enough to start you walking, Pascin’s Le Picnic, 
a Candide-esque trifle or a masterly mise en 
scéne (it couldn’t be better)—oil and pen and 
ink on cardboard—should. (Perls, Feb. 4-March 
9.)—-E.P. 


Grand Central Moderns, Old and New: To 
celebrate the tenth anniversary of the gallery’s 
group association, two works of each painter 
are exhibited by way of mapping his change 
of position or direction within the decade. In 
general, unsurprisingly, the tendency has been 
toward further abstraction, not invariably ac- 
companied by a gain in coherence (cf. Seong 
Moy, Cardell, Osver). George Morrison and 
Louise Nevelson, however, in painting and 
sculpture respectively, have, according to this 
representation of them, taken basically fresh 
departures with no loss of style or effectiveness. 
Among those who, while not radically changing 
their manner, have maintained their character- 
istic taste and concentrated on, for instance, a 
refining of means, Betsberg, Dodd and Browne 
should be noted. Quite aside from the show’s 
main purpose, the work of Twiggs and Gold- 
ring presents a dual spectacle of abstracting 
imagination as arresting as anything seen cur- 
rently by the reviewer: the former, mahogany- 
warm with silky interstices, like a Bach fantasia 
transcribed for encaustic; the latter a really 
colossal two-part invention of vast sweeping 
passages of midnight blue and ocher, sprinkled 
with light. (Grand Central Moderns, March 8- 
27.)-V.Y. 


Ancient Sculpture and Modern Paintings: 
No attempt is made to establish rigid parallels 
between the pre-Columbian sculptures and the 
contemporary paintings with which they are 
paired in this exhibition. The juxtapositions 
have been inspired sometimes by a kindred spir- 
it—as the archaic Calima dancer which matches 
in elegance Van Dongen’s Woman in a Gray 
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IN THE GALLERIES 


Hat. Sometimes there are striking similarities in 
form; for example, the two Peruvian figure jugs 
are provocatively combined with a Campigli 
painting of two urn-shaped women, both. en- 
dowed with little enigmatic mouths, decorative 
markings, symmetry and stylization. One of 
Henry Moore's little family groups is shown 
with small Tarascan sculptures, and two larger 
Tarascan figures are grouped with a De Chirico. 
This crossing of centuries and of geographical 
barriers offers delightful surprises as one sees a 
work of art in the new light of an unexpected 
contrast; in addition, such arrangements do much 
to close the gulf between so-called “primitive” 
art and the art of an advanced civilization. (Em- 
merich, Feb. 1-28.)—M.S. 


Grumbacher Group Show: Before leaving on 
a “traveloan” tour of the country, this exhibi- 
tion of over one hundred artists’ oil palettes 
will be on view at Grand Central Galleries. The 
collection is sponsored by the research labora- 
tories of M. Grumbacher, under the supervision 
of Michael M. Engel, at whose instigation the 
numerous palettes have been acquired over re- 
cent years. On each palette the artist has ar- 
ranged little islands of color in the sequence he 
customarily follows; these islands surround or 
border a picture by the artist, in which the 
thumb hole has beén variously employed as an 
interval or component of the composition. Art- 
ists exemplified in this fashion were drawn from 
every quarter of the country and represent many 
years of selection on Mr. Engel’s part. Among 
them—only a sample mention is possible here— 
are Lottie Katok, Gillette French, Carl Holty, 
Mary Black Diller, Stanley Woodward, Herb 
Olsen, Asbjorne Brekke and Arnold Hoffman. 
To enable the viewer to see the arrangement of 
a watercolorist’s palette, a special group of color 
sequences is planned, illustrating the work of 
such noted painters as Dong Kingman, N.A., 
Frederick Whitaker, N.A., Henry Gasser, N.A., 
and others. Personal demonstrations by an artist 
in each medium will accompany the exhibit on 
two Saturday afternoons beginning March 30. 
Margery Ryerson’s demonstration is called “Bal- 
let in Oils,” Henry Gasser’s, “Landscape in 
Oils”; Bob Roché will execute figure painting 
in oils, and the use of casein is the province of 
Robert Blackman. (Grand Central, March 26- 
April 6.)—V.Y. 


H. T. Snell: Working on wood panels covered 
with burlap and plaster, the artist builds up a 
sculptural surface on which he draws with a fine 
line and paints in delicate tints. His motifs are 
drawn from Grecian, Roman, Etruscan and Egyp- 
tian themes, musicians, hunters, figures leading 
horses, all rendered in clear, graceful silhou- 
ettes. Rather than being merely eclectic, his 
choice of subjects, in combination with his unique 
medium, is curiously effective, albeit more sug- 
gestive of museum fragments than a vigorous 
contemporaneity. Since he is frankly nostalgic 
and prefers the mood of the Attic piper to 
harsher subject matter, the antique appearance 
of his plaster reliefs, the eroded surfaces and 
polished sheen are most appropriate. His several 
variations of the Youth with Horse demonstrate 
that he is not merely a copyist, but an adapter 
of the classical to his own ideas of color and 
form and significance. (Contemporary Arts, March 
11-22.)—M.S. 


Herbert Rhodes: This first one-man exhibition 
in*"New York shows Rhodes, who painted most 
of these pictures in Italy, to be an artist of 
individual sensibility whose only danger lies in 
the chance of his adroitness becoming too clever. 
He may be tempted to go on repeating one 
highly original gamut, represented here by a 
number of brilliant landscapes painted on press- 
board. His strange technique, in this series, con- 
sists of narrow-wale corrugations or drapes of 
line and color which, either horizontally or ver- 
tically, screen the view or, themselves, compose 
the texture and spirit of the view. There is no 
unused space in these paintings, no air, no at- 
tempt at depth (excepting Rome at Night I and 
The Cremated); they triumph by exclusion and 
by the richness of their frontal patterns which, 
at first glance, seem to lack any figurative char- 
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Kriesberg. Lovers No. 3; at Duveen-Graham 






acter. All of them are ingenious; all are full 
of surprises. Ballet of the Birch Trees, After 
noon Trees and Winter on Italian Slopes freely 
transcend their contrivances. These portraits on 
canvas testify to Rhodes’ versatile, well-grounded 
and serious abilities. Self-Portrait (1956) is an 
unhesitating achievement—not a false note any- 
where—a painting that strikes a healthy balance 
between means and interpretation; modeling, 
placement and color distribution are synthesized 
in a confidently dispassionate vision of personal 
force. (Chase, March 18-30.)—V.Y. 





Irving Kriesberg: Kriesberg has come up with 
something new which may turn out to be as far- 
reaching in its effect on the development of ab- 
straction in oil painting as the early space con- 
structions of Pevsner and Gabo on some con- 
temporary sculpture. Kriesberg’s is not the first 
attempt that has been made to escape the limita 
tions of easel painting—its size, its two-dimen- 
sional surface, its singularity. But he has esca 
without sacrificing the essential unity which a 
single-surface oil painting has: without stucc- 
ing or imbedding stone, gravel, sand or bits of ; 
glass; without placing a clear window over th 
surface and painting above and behind it; with- 
out cutting into the surface or gluing substantia 
blocks and cut-outs of wood above it. Nor ba 
he painted a series of works which, though te 
lated, are distinctively separate. He has painted 
one painting in eight parts, only four of which 
can be seen together. Mounted on a metal stand, 
each panel can be turned around (on a vertical 
axis) and set at a different spatial angle to the 
other three panels. Only when all four are fia 
does the picture appear broken by the space 
the form of a cross between the panels. Mr. 
Kriesberg has done eight of these, and with the 
exception of one, all are entitled The Lover 
They are abstract. The unity is achieved throug) 
repeated colors and through similar curves 
linear shapes. Six of the eight are valuable & 
tensions of one’s visual awareness; only ( 
seemed to me to have failed to surmount 
difficulties inherent in this new medium. The 
are not the only works in the exhibition. Amotg 
others, it is possible that paintings such as 
Street and Subway Stairs will be a more permit 
nent contribution to the galleries of the 
arts. (Duveen-Graham, March 5-23.)—E.P. 


Linda Lindeberg: If Miss Lindeberg can be dit 
ferentiated from other Hans Hofmann students 
whose separate freedoms of expression(ism) 
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have a strange family resemblance, it is by virtue 
of a certain respect she has stubbornly retained 
for propitious color aggregates and spaces of 
active light. Her freedom isn’t total riot, and 
occasionally, within these free-form improvisa- 
tions on which she is struggling to impose un- 
couthness, a linear grace emerges, crying, “Re- 
member me!” (Bertha Schaefer, March 4-23.) 
—V.Y. 


Watercolors by Four Artists: Four veterans on 
the American scene contribute two watercolors 
apiece to an exhibition marked by solid achieve- 
ment and ease of accomplishment. Two com- 
paratively early Hoppers point up the consistent 
quality of the artist’s work; in Ranch House of 
1925 one may observe the same clarity of design 
and stark contrasts of light and dark which char- 
acterize his most recent painting, and in Oaks 
at Eastham, 1936, the emphasis is still on the 
spare and the structural rather than the glories 
of the autumn foliage. The late Reginald Marsh 
is represented by two works from 1940, Coney 
Island Beach, a dark tangle of near-naked hu- 
manity, and Steeplechase Swings, one of his typi- 
cal boisterous carnival scenes. Henry Varnum 
Poor's low-keyed Landscape and Dunes are dis- 
tinguished by the fluent handling of his mixed 
media and the serene sense of harmony with the 
elements. Burchfield, who of the four has changed 
the most radically over the years, exhibits two 
large recent autumn landscapes, the tendency 
toward monotonous repetition of forms redeemed 


» to a large degree by the spatial expansiveness 


and light. (Rehn, March 4-30.)—M.S. 


Gerard Schneider: Schneider has magnified the 
doodle so large that it must be either a synthetic 
doodle or slapped on with a house painter's mam- 
moth brush. His formula consists of laying 
on a basic color, a sour olive green or a deep 
Venetian red, to overlay it with broad black 
strokes and then to splash on a few electrifying 
passages of glaring white. Through the whites 
he generates a sense of breath-taking motion, of 
impending collision in the conflicting trajec- 
tories; but after the initial impact, once the 
shock has been absorbed, there is little to sus- 
tain the interest. If the artist’s motive is simply 
to create physical unease, he is successful in 
attaining it, but it would be unfair to expect 
his audience to endure it for any length of time. 
(Kootz, March 4-23.)—M.S. 


Chase Group: One should have no complaint 
of lack of variety in this group showing, for 
range of mode is its distinguishing feature. Rob- 
inson Mackee shows something he calls Paint- 
a decorously spaced adhesions of skin paint 
which probably appeal to somebody. Meyerowitz’ 
String Quartette is a spirited conception, the 
centrifuge of players, gray and white, focused by 
the red instruments and a surround of red and 
orange excitement. Lily Orloff has a cooler talent 
with which she paints portraits and terrace 
scenes, for instance, with an emphasis on draw- 
ing and on carefully harmonized color which is 
prettier than it is affirmative. Eugene Wittens’ 
landscapes are the most individually striking 
canvases, their autumnal and wintry textures of 
receding blues and advancing whites painted 
with a fine conveyance of peace and intensity 
at the same time. (Chase, March 4-16.)—V.Y. 


Three-Man Show: Hanna Beier's painting of the 
Jaffa Gate is a fresh and convincing work with 
white-robed figures hustling past sun-drenched 
buildings under a cerulean sky, and her flower 
paintings, executed with small, deft touches, are 
endowed with delicacy and charm. The figure 
drawings of Helen Morris display a flair for 
capturing attitude and stance as well as an un- 
hackneyed rendering of mood. Of particular 
interest are the forthright ink drawings of Rob- 
ert Lawrence; his portrayals of coal miners, indus- 
trial workers, beggars and hospital wards have 
the authentic ring of firsthand experience which 
more than compensates for the lack of artistic 
refinements. (Kottler, Feb. 18-March 2.)—M.S. 


Sophie Hughes: She explores in a number of 


Positive directions, with oil paint and with pen 
and ink. The exploration, serious and energetic, 
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top professional artists. No 
obligation. Send your name, 
address and age to: Famous 
Artists Schools, Studio 141, 
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is more apparent than any forming style. Re- 
surgence—vertically defined blossoms with re- 
cesses shimmering between the stalks—seems to 
represent her most thoughtful application of 
means. (Crespi, March 11-23.)—V.Y. 


Thomas Blagden: Many of Blagden’s water- 
color landscapes—the previewer saw sixteen out 
of twenty-six to be exhibited—express the kind 
of barely contained force one associates with 
John Marin’s nervy composition, but these are 
animated by a transverse, rather than centripetal, 
organization; otherwise they show the same kind 
of rough, gusty stroke-formation and a similar 
boldness of color blends, especially observable in 
the pine paintings. But they are not, as a whole, 
to be approached solely as reminiscent, for the 
encroaching violet wash in Medomak Afternoon 
and the expansiveness of Maine Coast, Gray and 
Ocher, are quite un-Marinesque, and in the 
Mexican scenes (Santa Priscia and Dark Cross) 
there is a golden heat, and a strength of near- 
literal rendering, foreign to the style of the 
earlier painter. Captive Hawk and Juminallo (a 
moment of the bullfight), wherein the medium 
is handled as solidly as oil and as brusquely as 
crayon, are also vehement in a thoroughly per- 
sonal manner. (Milch, Feb. 11-March 2.)—V.Y. 


Ruth Golub: Ruth Golub’s work has a certain 
charm, like memories of last summer’s flowers, 
or last year’s views. Her vases of nasturtiums 
and sunflowers are softly, brightly colorful; and 
her townscapes (French) have appropriately 
crooked buildings and streets. The flower pieces, 
mostly watercolors, are very luminous. Turning 
to work less clearly derivative in subject and 
style, the two paintings of Monhegan Island are 
too thin and too pretty; while a view of Notre 
Dame seen from the rear belongs in a book of 
fairy tales. (Bodley, Feb. 11-March 12.)—E.P. 


Mildred Crooks: Her lack of conviction as to 
the direction where her powers can best be uti- 
lized is surprising. At hazard, the reviewer would 
infer that she feels most pertinently and paints 
best when she abstracts from an organically con- 
ceived (or perceived) object, proceeding thence 
with modeling and color to maintain a kind of 
logic concentratedly deduced—as in the strong 
and lively Black Still Life and in the small Red 
and Black Flowers and Blue Seated Figure. Else- 
where, she appears to have begun with an idea, 
or at least pushed composition into a realm of 
the idea, in which extraneous material (the 
paint itself, or a compositional embellishment) 
results in approximation rather than abstrac- 
tion (Still Life II and Bridge), or in indecision 
verging on the nebulous (Composition). (Ruth 
White, March 5-30.)—V.Y. 


John McCoy: Although the driftwood trunk 
and the moonlight panorama with a near-Rvyder 
sky are attractive in special ways, the best of 
these twenty-six watercolors—all subtler within 
the conservative idiom than any of the group 
McCoy exhibited at the Pennsylvania Academy 
Annual—are those which required a contrast of 
motile objects on an all-over texture, such as 
Weed (the Mary Trueblood Whitmer Award), 
the oak leaves suspended over a pond: Kelp Bed 
(a lone fish and restless sea growth): and Tide 
Pool, a quiet, strongly spaced comment—just a 
frameful of speckled sand and water and a few 
clam- and oyster-shells. (Babcock, March 4-23.) 

—V.Y. 


Alex Redein: Redein’s approach to his sub- 
jects—figure studies, landscapes and still lifes— 
is rough and masculine; his colors are strong, 
bright and, with the intense blues and purples, 
somewhat romantic. His Bouquet, an oil, is 
abruptly delivered with bright accents and deep 
shadows, and in his gouache, Figure #1, the 
reddish-brown nude, violently drawn, is brought 
forward by juxtapositions of intense blues. Al- 
though not all of his landscapes exhibit the 
authoritative organization which Rocks, a com- 
position in rich browns and grays. possesses, his 
treatments of the theme remain forthright and 
vital. (Heller, March 19-April 6.)—J.R.M. 


Jane Berlandina: This painter is preoccupied 
with figures. She has painted massive sculptural 
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figures, foreshortened and aloft in a vi 
void. She has painted small sculptural figures 
set in niches like statues. She has flattened her 
figures on the horizontal, a stylization that 
makes them look as if they had been presi 
(like a favorite flower in a book). And she has 
fused her figures with a background by abstrac 
tion—a departure which nullifies whatever ¢. 
pressive power she has. And finally, in an im- 
aginative scene entitled The Other Shore, she 
has created a row of wooden statues like tin 
newel posts, pagan philosophers and_ poets ny 
doubt, in a Dantesque version of Limbo, (Iolas, 
Feb. 12-28.)—E.P. 


Thomas Sills: Summer Night, with its 
ash-white and opalescent forms glowing in r. 
cesses of blue and black, established the hi 
point in this exhibition of abstract oils. (Betty 
Parsons, Jan. 28-Feb. 16.) . .. Mary Ronin: In 
a first one-man show, the artist exhibits pre. 
cisely ordered scenes of French life in oil and 
tempera. (Petite Gallery, March 11-23.) 340, 
J. Scott Smart: Richly colored paintings and 
collages, the best of which is Trees and Rock, 
a collage in bright orange, green, red and beige 
textiles. (Petite Gallery, March 25-April Gixi. 
Robert Grilley: The personae of these paint. 
ings, young girls juxtaposed against elegant ante. 
bellum statuary, are set in green summer land- 
scapes and bathed with delicate light, providing 
a sense of charm somehow touched by ominous 
suggestions. Also on view are a number of soft, 
very carefully done, very still still-lifes. (Hewitt, 
March 11-30.) . . . Hilda Ward: Bright, brashly 
colored portraits in oil that remain close to the 
level of caricature. (Pietrantonio, March 1-15) 
. -- Paul Hollister, Jr.: The conception is bold 
and dramatic in these large oils of architectural 
scenes. Chartres, a composition of soaring vertical 
planes in deep gray-greens, umbers and blues, is 
one of the more completely realized works on 
view. (Panoras, March 4-16.) . . . Joe Jones: 
The medium, tempera and wax, is very taste] 
fully handled; the palette limited to soft grays, 
blues and greens; the drawing sharp and in 
cisive; the over-all impression, one of thorough 
competence, a little in danger, perhaps, from the 
merely decorative. A number of wire sculptures 
not available at reviewing time, are also being 
shown. (A.A.A., Feb. 11-28.) . . . Graphie Out 
look: A fine, varied exhibition of prints which 
included Adja Yunkers’ rich abstraction Ostia 
Antiqua III, Mauricio Lasansky’s deep brown 
Espana, and Thomas George’s slender, brilliant 
composition, Autumn, as well as work by Afro, 
Clavé, Picasso and Music. (The Contemporaries 
Jan. 14-Feb. 6.)—J.R.M. 


Edmund Niemann: Winner of a Lowe Award 
in 1955, this meticulous painter is occupied with 

a literal conveying of motion through multiple 

images in the Futurist manner. His cellist in the 

elaborate and intricate Flight of the Bumble Bet | 
is consumed in a flurry of nervous movement 

and his dizzying Ferris Wheel seems actually 0 

twirl, ablaze against a dark sky. There are al 
cityscapes—Clouds over Manhattan, depicting a 
enchanted isle beneath sullen canopies of st 

and The Bridge, a giddily twisting span soaring 
above the sprawling megapolis. (Eggleston, March 
4-16.) .. . Florencio Molina Campos: At 4! 

gentine genre painter of great popularity in bs 
own country, Molina Campos’ favorite subjec 
is the Argentine gaucho in his native habitat 
the Pampas, stretches of immense flatness ane 
vastness against which the horse and rider a 
but isolated silhouettes. He works in a siif 

flawless watercolor technique, with a sharp ev 
for picturesque detail and an easy in 
with his subjects, their solitary lives and tra I 
tional customs. (Sudamericana, March 4-17.) “ 

Helen Gerardia: Complex in conception a 
construction, these neatly squared paintings are 
carefully worked out so that they yield, throug! 
gradation in tone and modifications of geomet 
form, a suggestive variety of images—a grove 
birches in the tapering white verticals of Trees 
a treasure house, rich in mysterious reo 
surprise openings in House of M) Childh c 
and gay red, blue and yellow strands looping 
back and forth across the painting. punctua : 
by intersecting spheres, to form a festive ean 

; continued on page 
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STUDIO TALK 


BY BERNARD CHAET 





Lucite Plastic with Oil: Gabor Peterdi’s Experiments 





Gabor Peterdi, tHE BLACK TABLE (1956). 


YNTHETIC resins are broadening the painter’s media horizon, 
but some of the new plastics demand changes in ordinary 
working habits. To be sure, the acrylic synthetic resins may be 
substituted for natural resins with ease; they are simple to pre- 
pare and to use with tube oil colors. Lucite, for example, was 
originally used by restorers and artists as a final varnish. Samples 
of Lucite have been passing from painter to painter for over 
five years. It is as if painters have an underground of information 
which soon becomes common property. 

Gabor Peterdi, who received a sample via this underground, 
has been using Lucite 44 for over three years. He was initially 
attracted to its advantage of drying fast, and it was easily adapted 
to his working methods and style; he was able to achieve a con- 
sistent surface with it. His imagery, mostly horizontal and vertical 
forms that have disappearing edges, is punctuated with heavy, 
vivid color stabs. Since he wishes to show his tool marks on the 
canvas, Lucite serves his purpose, for it retains the brush stroke, 
whereas most oil-resin media tend to blur the stroke. Lucite will 
make a thinly applied brush stroke appear as an impasto. 

Before he began to use Lucite, Mr. Peterdi used an equal mix- 
ture of dammar varnish, linseed oil and turpentine. He then 
substituted Lucite for dammar and compared the results. Dam- 
mar, he noted, is more brittle and more easily damaged; a slight 
jolt on the back of the canvas readily produces cracks. Lucite is 
flexible; it will “give” with the canvas. A recent experience is 
worth recounting here. He recently completed a mural four feet 
by fourteen feet commissioned by the American President Lines. 
Soon after the work was dry it was rolled for shipment—a danger- 
ous procedure for most oil paintings. Mr. Peterdi was certain 
that the flexibility of the medium helped prevent cracking. 

He made these additional comparisons of Lucite with dammar. 
Lucite is never as glossy or glassy as dammar. Further, Lucite 
appears to produce more light from the oil colors (test this by 
using alizarin or ultramarine with both media). Lastly, a Lucite 
medium is much faster drying; dammar hardens rapidly after 
drying whereas Lucite hardens slowly. 

The virtues of Lucite sound almost too good to be true. How- 
ever, there are problems. If its solvent is too strong, Lucite can 
pick up the coat of paint underneath—with the result that the 
undercoatings are softened. One has to be versatile to prevent it; 
one has to anticipate it to control it. Yet this supposed disad- 
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vantage has an advantage. Each coat merges with the coat under- 
neath to form one over-all coat. The process of assimilation can 
be observed by this simple test. First; apply a number of coats of 
dammar on a piece of glass, waiting until each coat dries before 
the next application. Do the same with Lucite. Now scrape off 
each with a razor blade. You will notice that dammar chips off in 
one coat. Obviously, Lucite has excellent cohesive properties. 
Nevertheless, it must be kept in mind that Lucite when mixed 
with a strong solvent tends to absorb the paint on lower surfaces. 

One more problem confronts us: Lucite must be used with oil, 
because most common solvents will destroy Lucite’s film. The 
glue effect of oil will prevent this reaction. Mr. Peterdi uses at 
least thirty per cent oil (Grumbacher) in his medium; he adds 
sun-thickened oil (Permanent Pigments) when he employs black 
to insure an even semigloss. (The megilp-like jelly formed when 
Lucite is mixed with stand oil will thin with turpentine.) 

In addition to Mr. Peterdi, Arthur Hoener, a young artist, is 
also working with Lucite. He uses Lucite 45, which is slightly 
more brittle than Lucite 44. Mr. Hoener finds that a Lucite 
medium makes it possible to glaze with naturally opaque colors; 
the medium appears to make all colors transparent. 

A word about Lucite itself: Lucite crystals are a white snowlike 
substance with a pleasant odor. They are best dissolved by two 
solvents—toluene, the most flexible of its family, and spirits of 
gum turpentine. Turpentine, used as the solvent, keeps the sur- 
face mat. But its use reduces one of Lucite’s advantages, fast dry- 
ing. Toluene, on the other hand, produces a fast-drying semigloss. 

The proportions for dissolving Lucite to achieve the same rela- 
tive consistency as dammar follow. For an eight-pound cut use 
one ounce of Lucite by weight to one ounce of solvent by volume. 
To make an equivalent of a four-pound cut, simply double the 
proportion of solvent. Dupont claims stability to sunlight for 
Lucite. Additional technical information as well as a price list 
can be obtained by writing E. I. Dupont de Nemours and Co., 
Polychemicals Division, Wilmington, Delaware. 

As we have seen, Lucite has many remarkable features; it is 
flexible, never overshiny, it produces excellent light from oil 
colors, it dries rapidly. Moreover, it is easy to prepare, and rea- 
sonable in price. If used with the right solvent Lucite will not 
affect the paint underneath, and although it requires mixing with 
oil, it yellows no more than an ordinary oil-resin medium. 
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val. Then occasionally the pieces which one has 
been seeing through a kaleidoscope all fall into 
place in a stable, orderly fashion, the closed 
ranks presenting us with a handsome architec- 
tural facade. (Bodley, March 4-16.)—M.S. 


Otto Fried: Mr. Fried’s images are heavily ro- 
mantic and somehow German. In his paintings 
of fishing boats, sails, a ship at sea, the image 
looms poetically out of or upon a sea and sky 
of sensuous color and brushwork. He paints 
three sails, broadside and slackly triangular, in 
a glowing field of color; three fishermen, shad- 
owy shapes on the water, hauling a net into 
their boat in a fog; a mysterious hull gliding 
forward and to the right with vertical masts and 
narrow sails. The poetic imagery of these can- 
vases, painted in Spain, is very impressive. But 
much of his work is not. Moses is a laborer 
holding golden tablets above his head; Icarus 
is an angel on a vertical curve with harplike 
wings. (Wellons, March 4-16.) ... Robert Gates: 
Memorable in a group of rather nice abstrac- 
tions in different media are two monoprints, 
figure studies in which the curves of the nude 
are aptly caught and then heightened by the 
delightfully spontaneous effect which both ab- 
straction and the nature of the medium have 
combined to give. Monoprints—meaning “one 
print’”—are rolled over glass or some other hard 
surface on which the paint is still wet. In Mr. 
Gates’ case, the process seems to have had the 
effect of releasing his virtues—a good eye for 
color and for a balance of color and form— 
which, evident in his other work, yet seemed 
somewhat deadened by a too strict and too con- 
scious control. (Cadan, March 17-April 6.) .. . 
Cecil Michaelis: These off-white streets, walls 
and buildings—one street, one sky, two rows of 
buildings losing height rapidly: four composi- 
tional areas, that is, that narrow precipitately to 
the vanishing point where all four meet—have 
an elegance that is decidedly French. There are 
signs of Utrillo; but it is a Utrillo with gloves 
on, utterly non-Bohemian, and scaled to a dif- 
ferent size and a different imagination. Michaelis 
is English, but these paintings are entitled to the 
label “Made in France”—as indeed they were. 
(Cadan, Feb. 25-March 16.) . . . Leo Michel- 
son: The broken colors in an all-over frescolike 
surface make the forms in these paintings seem 
very little more than outlines. Even the ships 
at Marseilles, solidly listing in the harbor, are 
engaged in the battle. And though in this, as 
well as in several other paintings—most definitely 
in Sunday on the Seine—at least a temporary 
truce seems to have been declared, the spectator, 
turning from one painting to another, is likely 
to feel that he is -being blinded. (Feigl, Feb. 
5-20.) . . . Cornelis Ruhtenberg: It is a relief, 
occasionally, to come across a group of drawings 
of the human head and figure that are naturally, 
normally, unashamedly representational in in- 
tent. And most of these portrait heads and fig- 
ures are just that. The artist’s control is firm 
and unobtrusive; with a minimum of means she 
obtains a maximum of reality. One is sure she 
is very good at creating a likeness. True, there 
are classic prototypes; true too she rejects all 
transient emotion. But the world is not always 
a nightmare, and it is nice to be reminded of 
that fact from time to time. (Passedoit, Feb. 
11-23.)—E.P. 


Zelda David: These are small and very busy 
paintings, roughly textured, and distantly repre- 
sentational. The brushwork is good; the color 
isn’t bad. But looking at still lifes with fishes 
that are outline fossils on a platter of paint, or 
at group scenes with a scattering of small facial 
blurs, not much larger than five-cent _ pieces, 
one can wonder at times what this painter is 
trying to do. (Kottler, March 18-30.) . . . Morris 
Lazaron: This is a pleasant exhibition by a 
man whose lifework has not been painting. Dr. 
Lazaron is a retired rabbi who lives in France. 
His potted plant in bloom; his quiet landscapes 
with a few touches of red on the pointed roofs; 
his portraits (for example, a girl in a yellow 
jacket against a light green background); and 
his modest still lifes with bottles and fishes are 
tastefully done. (Wellons, March 18-30.) ... Joan 
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Tausik: In such works as Sea Garden, Joan 
Tausik proves herself to be a delicate and sensi- 
tive colorist with little interest in form. Faint inti. 
mations of form which could be flora and fauna 
or could be a floating spiderweb can be observed 
here and there in this and other paintings, the 
faintest glimpse of a solid in a slightly milky 
shallowly translucent wall of color. These ar 
more interesting, however, than the Sky-seascapes 
where the color is applied on the surface. (Kot. 
ler, March 4-16.)—E.P. 






























































Georges Sanh: M. Sanh is one of those pleas. 
ant minor French poets whose trained whimsie 
seem to show up on every side street of the uni- 
versal city of art. His paintings have often q 
Chagallesque key but they’re not anecdotal; their 
most engaging subject, beside a pear-shaped 
woman with topknot hair, is the cuisine stil] 
life, usually painted as a frontal mat of stained. 
glass color, featuring oil lamps, crabs, crayfish 
and birds. Pots et Pastéques, the very smallest 
here, is perhaps the most perfect, its baked-shell 
surface divided and subdivided into marine 
tonalities. (Collectors’, Feb. 11-23.) ... : 
Dunbar: Generalizing from an incomplete show 

at preview, this writer feels that Dunbar, by 
way of non-objective forms which have a cer- 
tain temperate affinity with those of Fritz Win- 
ter, or the like, is working out some kind of 
classical restoration for himself. With the ax- 
head or broken rectangular forms spaced by naked 
black or white areas, he is also exhibiting small 
canvases with ivory-textured surfaces, creamily } 
painted, suggesting Romanesque facades. (Parma, 

Feb. 25-March 15.) . . . Frederick Black: This 
abstract painter stands in an intense relation to 
color which may be of service to him if he 
should ever abandon his present conventional 
scorn of tidiness and organization. Clearly, he 
doesn’t know where to go on his own, for his 
most serious offerings are frank filchings of Chi- 
nese calligraphy (black and white), to which he 
adds fine shadings abruptly repudiated by a 
surly scribble. (Morris, Jan. 21-Feb. 2.) ... 
Henry Gasser: Gasser’s watercolor views of 
European cities are painted in a spirit of sensi- 
tive reportage, always technically respectable ex- 
cept where he encounters greenery, for which he 
seems to have an inept taste. He is at his hest 
when notes of red, moderate yellow and blue 
are called for, as in many of his Italian scenes, 
or when he glimpses an alley, a hidden café, ora 
disturbing ruin, as in his memorable Souvenir 
of Invasion. (Grand Central, March 5-16)... 
Lester Johnson: Black automobiles in a dark 
street and funereal green sailboats (shaped, not 
painted, in the substance itself) on green below 
another green, represent the dilemma of John- 
son’s talent; his branching plants and views from 
terraces lack significant compositional values, his 
surfaces exude a greasy feeling, and his numer- 
ous black-and-white watercolors on paper, sem 
abstract, are inadequately realized, like sketches 
for an unresolved project. (Zabriskie, March + 
23.) ... Kwok: Economy and control, the native 
endowments (or acquisitions) of the Chines 
brush artist, are almost the sole means of Dat 
Wei—or David—Kwok, whose free-brush chara 
terizations of squirrels, sparrows on bamboo 
plants, and cats have something of cuteness m 
their ingenuity, an asset which guarantees their 
endearing, rather than enduring, qualities. (Lit 
tle Studio, Jan. 24-Feb. 6.) . . . John Hilton: 
Hilton’s proper audience consists of those who 
don’t believe that photography has pre-empted the 
necessity for painting desert scenes—the Palm 
Springs area in this case—in an illusionistic three: 
dimensional manner, relentlessly highlighted and 
technicolored. (Grand Central, Jan. 2-Feb 
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by the naive blending of small-town Yiddish 
culture with the monumentality of archaic @ 
almost barbaric figures. Had large mascells 
angels been wont to fly over Vitebsk and even 
interfere actively in the affairs of men, many 
these scenes might have occurred in the streel 


and synagogues of Chagall’s childhood ghetto 
yas . ALFRED WERNB 
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DERWENT SERIES, With Guaranteed 
Accuracy in Repetition of Shades 
Flat LAYOUT PENCILS in 24 Colours 
Round, Thick-Lead PENCILS in 72 
Colours 
Rectangular BLOCKS in Matching 72 
Colours 
And Perry’s NEW 
Internationally Acclaimed 


Osmiroid 65 Fountain Pen 
(11 interchangeable nibs) 


Carnegie Hall, New York 19, N.Y. 
Sole Distributor, U.S.A. 








Send for ~ f=% 
CATALOG [; 


Enclose 10¢ to 
cover cost of 
mailing 


Dealers, Schools 


7h eS ET. 


E.H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO 


S49 NEW YORK 12 NY 





Headquarters 


| Genuine Dry PiGMENTS FOR 


Artists Coors 


| COBALT BLUES CADMIUM YELLOWS 
| COBALT VIOLETS 


Stat A 
CERULEAN BLUES VERMILIONS 


| GENUINE AUREOLINE UMBERS 


EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES etc. 


— Founded 1854 — 
Fezanpiz & Sperr.e, Inc. 


| 205 Fulton Street New York City 





FOR STRIKING POSTER EFFECTS IN 
TEMPERA, CASEIN, GOUACHE OR PASTELS 


canson MI-TEINTES 


UNUSUAL COLORED PAPER—100% RAG—26 COLORS 
-.. AT ALL GOOD ART STORES ... 


THE MORILLA CO., New York, Los Angeles 











ALEXANDER’S SCULPTURAL SUPPLY 
SCULPTOR’S | Woop-sToNnE 


arving Tools 
T 0 0 L S Riffler's & Rasps 
ee Imported, Finest 
East 39th St, N.Y.16] Quality—Low Costs 
LEXINGTON 2.2850 SendforBrochure”A” 





WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS 23RD AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION, Boston University School of 
Fine and Applied Arts, May 5-19. Open to all 
professional artists residing in the U. S. Fee: $5 
for 1 oil, watercolor, drawing, pastel or sculpture, 
or for 2 small prints or | large. No jury. Pur- 
chase fund. Entry cards due Apr. 6, work due 
Apr. 10. Write: Kathryn Nason, Boston Society 
of Independent Artists, 111 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 

PAINTERS AND SCULPTORS OF NEW JERSEY ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION, Jersey City Museum, Mar. 25-Apr. 
13. Media: oil, watercolor, casein, graphics, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $5. Work due Mar. 11. 
Write: Ann Broadman, 100 78th St., North Ber- 
gen, N. J. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

90TH ANNUAL AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY EX- 
HIBITION, National Academy Galleries, Apr. 3-21. 
Open to all artists. More than $3,000 in prizes. 
Write: Exhibition Secretary, American Watercol- 
or Society, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

MORRIS SPRING GROUP EXHIBITION, Morris Gallery, 
Apr. 5-20. Open to all artists. All painting media. 
Jury. Awards: one-man shows. Fee: $3. Work due 
Apr. 1. Write: Morris Gallery, 174 Waverly 
Place, New York 14, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

NATIONAL SERIGRAPH SOCIETY 181TH ANNUAL INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION, Meltzer Gallery, May 21- 
June 17. Open to all artists. Medium: original 
serigraph only (no photographic stencils). Fee: 
$2 (no fee for foreign artists). Jury. Prizes. Entry 
cards and work due by Apr. 7. Write: Herdis 
Bull-Teilman, National Serigraph Society, 38 W. 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 

TUPPERWARE ART FUND 4TH ANNUAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMPETITION, juries meeting in New York, Cleve- 
land and San Francisco. Open to all artists in 
U. S. Awards: 3 fellowships, $1,800 each; 3 pur- 


: PRINTMANER 
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seen anything to 
complete : compare with the wonderful 
graphic « new CRAFTOOL PRINTMAKER 
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\ and relief printing. 
shop! For details, write Dept. AR 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


* 401 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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- of ct upplta tn are hide, 


chase awards, $600 each. Entry cards due by Mar. ° | 


20. Write: Tupperware Art Fund, Orlando, Fla. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 

341H ANNUAL ETCHING EXHIBITION, Print Club, 
Apr. 5-26. Media: etching, dry point, mezzotint, 
aquatint, engraving. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $1.25 for 
non-members. Entry cards due by Mar. 15, work 
due by Mar. 19. Write: Print Club, 1614 Latimer 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 

121TH NATIONAL DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMIC EXHIBI- 
TION, Wichita Art Association, Apr. 13-May 20. 
Open to all American artist-craftsmen. Media: 
textiles, metalwork, jewelry, ceramics, enamel, 
mosaic, sculpture in ceramic, wood or metal. Fee: 
$3. Jury. $2,000 in prizes. Write: Maude G. 
Schollenberger, 401 N. Belmont Ave., Wichita, 
Kan. 


REGIONAL 


BRISTOL, VIRGINIA 

14TH ANNUAL REGIONAL EXHIBITION, Virginia In- 
termont College, May 5-June 1. Open to artists of 
Va.,. W.. Va.,-Ky.,. Fenn., N.. C., Ga: Ala. and 
D. C. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2 per painting. $1 per 
drawing or print. Entry cards due by Apr. 10, 
work due by Apr. 16. Write: C. Ernest Cooke, 
Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 

11TH ANNUAL PACIFIC NORTHWEST ART EXHIBITION, 
Spokane Coliseum, Mar. 26-Apr. 24. Open to 
present and former residents of Mont., Ore., 
Idaho, Wyo. and Wash. Media: oil, encaustic, 
tempera, transparent watercolor, gouache, casein. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry cards and work due by Mar. 
21. Write: Mrs. H. F. Wilkening, N 4415 Atlan- 
tic Drive, Spokane 18, Wash. 


| 
| 


A.1. FRIEDMAN INC. 


QUALITY 
ART MATERIALS 


25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y 
CIRCLE 5.6600 


“Friem’s Four Pages” our regularly published 
art newsletter sent free...on request. 
Ra eI) 

Rae 
CARVING TOOLS } 
100) Ae es 
RMANY Fee 
ee ae * & Porting Tools in Straight, 


} 
8 
~ ish Toi 30,000 § 
Bend & Fish Tail. Over if 
Took Bend, Spoan. pil & "ord Get items. low 
Prices. Liberal Discounts to Schools & rs. ita 
BIG 8 PAGE FOLDER FREE. Write 


. Tremont Ave. 
FRANK MITTERMEIER (Est. 20 years) 3577. Wesel 





MARTINI 

EGG EMULSION—tempera-colors. The 
accepted standard of Designers, Ifiustrators 
and Artists =a the art world since 


Introductory set of 12 tubes, complete with 
Plastic Palette and instructions on use of 
tempera and color chart. 
COMPLETE—POSTPAID—$3.95 
Complete brochure and Color Chart on 
receipt of 10¢ to cover cost of mailing. 


ERWIN M. RIEBE CORP. 


149 E. 60th Street New York 22 


CANVAS SALE 


52° x 6 yd. Duck Canvas : ; roll 
45" x 6 yd. Linen “ aa 
54” x 6 yd. o oe 2 4 ” 
84” x ll yd. “” * « - 
Price, F.0.B., New York 
Send cheek with order, allow for postage 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 


62 THIRO AVE. (Near I1th St.) New York 3, N. Y. 
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CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
MUSEUM, Mar. 5-26: M. Karasz; to 


Mar. 31: Old Master Prints 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BROWN, to Mar. 16: D. Berry; Mar. 
18-Apr. 6: J. Wolfe 

DOLL & RICHARDS, Mar. 11-23: A. 
Soule 

KANEGIS, to Mar. 15: W. Bailey; 


Mar. 16-Apr. 5: S. Draper 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT, Mar. 7-Apr. 14: Western 


N. Y. Annual 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


FOGG MUS., Mar. 4-Apr. 13: Lehm- 


bruck 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


TAFT MUS., Mar. 11-Apr. 14: Por- 

traits & Miniatures 
DALLAS, TEXAS 

MUSEUM, Mar. 3-Apr. 14: A. Das- 
burg; Mar. 10-Apr. 21: Invit. Tex. 
Ptg. 

DENVER, COLO. 

MUSEUM, Mar. 3-18: Conquest of 

Space; “Who is a Savage?’ 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
WADSWORTH ATH., to Mar. 24: 18th 
C. Ptgs. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
MUSEUM, Mar. 8-Apr. 8: DuChamp 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

HERRON MUS., Mar. 3-31: Near 

Eastern Art 
LONDON, ENGLAND 

AGNEW, Old Masters 

GIMPEL FILS, Contemp. Brit., 19th, 
20th C. Fr. 

HANOVER, Mar. 
Bacon; 20th C. 

LEFEVRE, 19th, 20th C. Fr. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

CTY. MUSEUM, to Mar. 17: T. Roszak; 
to Mar. 27: Art from France 

HATFIELD, Mod. Fr. & Amer. 

STENDAHL, Pre-Col. & Mod. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

SPEED MUS., to Mar. 17: Wood Carv- 

ing; Mar. 1-21: Contest Ptgs. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

BROOKS GALLERY, Mar. 7-30: Mid- 
South Exhib.; Mar. 15-31: M. 
Mason 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

ART INST., Mar. 18-Apr. 28: Karolik 

Collection 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
INST., Mar. 19-Apr. 21: T’Ang Dy- 
nasty; E. Munch prints 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
MUSEUM, to Mar. 31: N. J. W’col. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

STUDIO GALLERY, Mar. 3-23: M. 

Lenson 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Museums: 


AMER. ACADEMY (633 W. 155), Mar. 
15-21: Candidates for Grants Grp. 

BROOKLYN (Eastern Pkwy.), to Mar. 
17: Anc. Egypt.; Amer. Drwgs. 

JEWISH MUS. (5th Ave. at 92nd), 
Mar.: Young Artists 

MODERN (11 W. 53), to May 5: 
Business & Govt. Buildings 

PRIMITIVE ART (15 W. 54), Mar.: 
Opening Exhib. 

NAT’L ACAD. (1083 5th), to Mar. 17: 
132nd Annual 

RIVERSIDE (310 Riverside Dr.), Mar. 
3-24: Knickerbocker Artists 

WHITNEY (22 W. 54), to Apr. 14: 
Young America 

Galleries: 

A.C.A. (63 E. 57), to Mar. 9: H. 
Gottlieb; Mar. 11-30: S. Teichman 

ADAM-AHAB (72 Thompson Th., Fri. 
1-3, 7-10), to Mar. 15: Grp. 

ALAN (32 E. 65), Mar. 5-23: J. Kinig- 
stein 

ARCH. LEAGUE (115 E. 40), Mar. 5- 
22: S.A.G.A. Annual 

ARGENT (236 E. 60), to Mar. 9: H. 
Dixie; Mar. 11-30: Grp. 

ARTISTS’ (851 Lex. at 64), Mar. 9- 
28: R. Richenburg 

BABCOCK (805 Mad. at 68), Mar. 4- 

23: J. McCoy 


19-Apr. 26: F. 


70 





BARONE (1018 Mad. at 79), to Mar. 
9: G. Guerreschi; Mar. 12-Apr. 6: 
R. Kuntz 

BARZANSKY (1071 Mad. at 81), Mar. 
4-16: R. J. Blue; Mar. 18-31: M. 
Bishop 

BODLEr (223 E. 60), Mar. 4-16: H. 
Geraraia; Mar. 18-30: M. Mayers 

BORGENICHT (1018 Mad. at 79), 
to Mar. 9: T. Werner; Mar. 11-30: 
L. Schanker 

BURR (108 W. 56), to Mar. 9: V. 
Noble; Mar. 10-23: George Burr 
Memorial; Mar. 24-Apr. 6: Voice 
of Art 

CADAN (150 E. 78), to Mar. 16: C. 
Michaelis; Mar. 18-Apr. 6: R. Gates 

CAMINO (92 E. 10), Mar. 8-28: 3- 
Man 

CARAVAN (132 E. 65), Mar. 3-23: 
Group 

CARLEBACH (937 3rd at 56), Primi- 
tive Art 

CARSTAiRS (11 E. 57), to Mar. 16: 
Grp.; Mar. 19-Apr. 6: M. Grosser 

CASTELLI (4 E. 77), Mar. 4-23: J. 
Schueler 

CHASE (21 E. 63), Mar. 4-16: Grp.; 
Mar. 18-30: H. Rhodes be 

COLLECTORS’ (49 W. 53), Mar.: 
Cont. Amer. 

COMERFORD (55 E. 55), Mar.: Japan- 
ese Prints 

CONTEMPORARY ARTS (802 Lex. at 
62), Mar. 11-22: H. Snell; Mar. 25- 
Apr. 5: M. Jones 

COOPER (313 W. 53), Mar. 8-Apr. 
9: N. Finley, A. Judelson, ptgs. 

CRESPI (232 E. 58), to Mar. 9: R. 
Reisher; Mar. 11-23: S. Hughes; 
Mar. 25-Apr. 13: A. C. Sella 

D’ARCY (19 E. 76), Mar.: Pre-Col. & 
Afr. Art 

DAVIS (231 E. 60), Mar. 14-Apr. 13: 
D. Levine 

DE AENLLE (59 W. 53), to Mar. 16: 
J. Cuevas; Mar. 18-Apr. 6: S. Grilo, 
A. Muro 

DEITSCH (51 E. 73), Mar.: J. Villon 

DELACORTE (822 Mad. at 69), to 
Mar. 16: Australian Bark Ptgs. 

DELIUS (24 E. 67), to Mar. 23: L. 
Cambiaso 

DE NAGY (24 E. 67), Mar. 5-23: G. 
Hartigan 

DOWNTOWN (32 E. 51), Mar. 5-30: 
New Mexico Ptgs. 

DURLACHER (11 E. 57), to Mar. 23: 
J. Piper 

DUVEEN-GRAHAM (1014 Mad. at 
78), Mar. 5-23: |. Kriesberg 

EGGLESTON (969 Mad. at 76), Mar. 
4-16: E. Niemann; Mar. 18-30: A. 
Crimi 

EIGHTH ST. (33 W. 8), Mar. 4-16: 
Group; Mar. 18-30: C. Livingston 

EMMERICH (18 E. 77), Mar.: Anc. 
Sclpt.; Mod. Ptgs. 

FINE ARTS ASSOC. (41 E. 57), Mar. 
5-30: J. Lipchitz 

FLEISCHMAN (227 E. 10), to Mar. 
18: Grp.: Mar. 20-Apr. 10: B. Mac- 
Gibeny 

FRIED (40 E. 68), to Mar. 16: E. 
Vicente; Mar. 18-Apr. 6: A. Yunkers 

GALERIE BOISSEVAIN (31 E. 63), Mar. 
15-Apr. 15: J. Varda 

GALERIE CHALETTE (1100 Mad. at 
82), Mar. 12-Apr. 9: W. Ting, Ptgs. 

GALERIE ST. ETIENNE (46 W. 57), 
Mar. 2-23: F. Lerch 

GALLERY G (200 E. 59), Mar. 12- 
Apr. 6: B. Adrian 

GALLERY 75 (30 E. 75), Mar. 1-23: 
H. Rey 

GRAHAM & SONS (1014 Mad. at 
78), Mar. 15-30: Saints in Art 

GRAND CENTRAL (15 Vanderbilt at 
42), Mar. 5-16: H. Gasser; Mar. 27- 
Apr. 6: Grumbacher Grp. 

GRAND CENTRAL MODERNS (1018 

Mad. at 79), to Mar. 6: R. Twiggs; 

Mar. 8-27: Gallery Grp. 





HAMMER (51 E. 57), Mar. 3-25: Grp.; 
Mar. 26-Apr. 13: D. Edzard 

HANSA (210 Cent. Pk. So.), Mar. 4- 
23: M. Stout 

HARTERT (22 E. 58), to Mar. 31: 
Amer. & Fr. Ptg. 

HELLER (63 E. 57), Mar. 19-Apr. 6: 
A. Redein 

HEWITT (29 E. 65), Mar. 11-30: R. 
Grilley 

HIRSCHL & ADLER (21 E. 67), to 
Mar. 23: E. Bernard 

OLAS (123 E. 55), Mar.: Berlandina 

JACKSON (32 E. 69), to Mar. 16: A. 
Tapies; Mar. 15-Apr. 13: P. Bor- 
duas 

JAMES (70 E. 12), Mar. 14: R. D. 

. Abbey; Mar. 15-Apr. 4: M. Bartlett 

JANIS (15 E. 57), Mar. 4-30: Jaw- 
lensky 

KENNEDY (785 5th Ave. at 59), Mar. 
6-28: J. Connaway 

KLEEMAN (11 E. 68), to Mar. 9: H. 
Uhimann; Mar. 11-Apr. 13: H. 
Hartung 

KNOEDLER (14 E. 57), to Mar. 9: J. 
DeBotton; Mar. 12-30: B. Lardera 

KOOTZ (1018 Mad. at 79), Mar. 4- 
23: G. Schneider; Mar. 26-Apr. 13: 
|. Serpan 

KOTTLER (3 E. 65), Mar. 4-16: J. 
Tausik; Mar. 18-30: Z. David; H. 
Brown, J. Nicotina 

KRAUSHAAR (1055 Mad. at 80), to 
Mar. 9: W. Hoyt; Mar. 11-30: R. 
Dubin 

LIBRARY OF PTGS. (28 E. 72), Grp. 

LILLIPUT HOUSE (231% Elizabeth St., 
by App’t.), to Mar. 15: Grp. 

LITTLE STUDIO (680 Mad. at 60), 
Mar. 12-25: P. Henry; Mar. 26- 
Apr. 9: H. Martin 

MANCUSO (248 E. 119), Cont. Ptgs. 

MARINO (46 W. 56), Mar. 2-23: 
Cont. Relig. Ptgs. 

MELTZER (38 W. 57), to Mar. 16: 
Gallery Grp. |; Mar. 19-Apr. 15: 
Gallery Grp. II 

MI CHOU (36 W. 56), to Mar. 16: 
Grp. 

MIDTOWN (17 E. 57), to Mar. 9: 
E. Etting; Mar. 12-30: H. Koerner 

MILCH (55 E. 57), Mar. 2-23: A. 
Dehn 

MORRIS (174 Waverly Pr.), to Mar. 
16: R. Mayhew; Mar. 18-Apr. 6: 
Cont. Amer. 

NEW (601 Mad. at 57), to Mar. 23: 
20th C. Art; Mar. 26-Apr. 13: 
E. P. Jones 

NEWHOUSE (15 E. 57), Mar.: Old 
Masters 

PANORAS (62 W. 56), Mar. 4-16: P. 
Hollister, Jr.; Mar. 18-30: D. Rose 

PARMA (1111 Lex. at 77), to Mar. 
15: G. Dunbar; Mar. 18-Apr. 5: N. 
De Groot 

PARSONS (15 E. 57), to Mar. 9: H. 
Sterne; Mar. 11-30: W. Murch 

PASSEDOIT (121 E. 57), to Mar. 16: 
F. Childs, ptgs.; Mar. 18-Apr. 5: 
M. Sievan 

PERIDOT (820 Mad. at 68), Mar. 4- 
30: P. Pearlstein 

PERLS (1016 Mad. at 78), to Mar. 
9: Mod. Fr. Rec. Acq.; Mar. 13- 
Apr. 13: Ruebel Collection 

PETITE (129 W. 56), to Mar. 9: D. 
Pierce; Mar. 11-30: M. Ronin; Mar. 
25-Apr. 6: J. S. Smart 

PIETRANTONIO (26 E. 84), Mar. 1- 
15: H. Ward; Mar. 16-31: Lock- 
speiser 

POINDEXTER (21 W. 56), to Mar. 9: 
S. Pace, w’cols.; Mar. 11-30: M. 
Resnick 

REHN (683 5th Ave. at 54), Mar. 4- 
30: W’cols. 

ROERICH (319 W. 107), to Mar. 17: 
Elise 

ROKO (925 Mad. at 74), Mar. 4-28: 
H. Moscon 

ROSENBERG (20 E. 79), 19th, 20th 
C. Fr.; 20th C. Amer. 

SAGITTARIUS (46 E. 57), Mar. 4-16: 
B. Porobic 

SAIDENBERG (10 E. 77), Mar. 11- 

Apr. 6: S. Blow, W. Gear 





SALPETER (42 E. 57), Mar. 4-23: ¢ 
Kaplan 

B. SCHAEFER (32 E. 57), Mar. 4-23. 
L. Lindeberg; Mar. 25-Apr. 13: ¢ 
Booth 

SEGY (708 Lex. at 57), Mar. 1.3); 
Congo scipts. 

SELIGMANN (5 E. 57), to Mar. 16. 
C. Peake, H. Warshaw 

SILBERMAN (1014 Mad. at 78), Mar. 
Eur. Ptgs. 

STABLE (924 7th Ave. at 58), Mar. 
4-23: J. Mitchell 

SUDAMERICANA (866 Lex. at 65), 
to Mar. 16: M. Campos; Mar. 18 
Apr. 6: V. Zanetti 

G. SULLIVAN (62 W. 56), to Mar. 
11: Grp.; Mar. 12-Apr. 1: G. Estes, 
R. Morton 

TANAGER (90 E. 10), to Mar. 7: L 
Dodd, ptgs.; Mar. 8-29: S. Hazelet 

THE CONTEMPORARIES (99 Mad. at 
77), Mar.: M. Marini, ptgs. & lithos, 

VAN DIEMAN-LILIENFELD (21 E. 57), 
Mar.: Modern Fr. Masters 

VILLAGE ART CTR. (39 Grove St,), 
to Mar. 15: Sclpt., drwg. prize. 
winners; Mar. 18-Apr. 5: Members 
Spring Exhib. 

VIVIANO (42 E. 57), to Mar. 9: L 
Cremonini; Mar. 11-30: Cont. 
Amer. & Euro. 

WALKER (117 E. 57), Mar. 1-30: 
19th & 20th C. Ptgs. 

WELLONS (17 E. 64), Mar. 4-16: 0. 
Fried; Mar. 11-23: J. Schultz; Mar. 
18-30: M. S. Lazaron 

WEYHE (794 Lex. at 61), Mar. 12. 
Apr. 10: R. Pozzatti, prints & 
drwgs. 

WHITE (42 E. 57), Mar. 5-30: M. 
Crooks 

WIDDIFIELD (818 Mad. at 68), Mar.: 
Pre-Col. 

WILDENSTEIN (19 E. 64), Mar.: Old 
& Mod. Art 

WILLARD (23 W. 56), Mar.: G. Ino- 
kuma 

WITTENBORN (1018 Mad. at 79), 
Mar. 4-16: S. Spanier; Mar. 18 
30: S. Carewe, etchngs. 

WORLD HOUSE (987 Mad. at 76), 
to Mar. 23: Cont. Ital. 

ZABRISKIE (835 Mad. at 69), Mar. 
5-23: L. Johnson; Mar. 25-Apr. 13: 
D. Sawin 

PARIS, FRANCE 

CORDIER, Mar. 8-31: Mondrian 

DE L‘INSTITUT, Mar. 15-Apr. 11: 
Dada 

DROUET, Mar. 7-21: Douking 

FURSTENBERG, Mar. 12-30: E. lene 

LE GENDRE, Mar. 1-30: Sugai 

KAGANOVITCH, Mar. 15-Apr. 10: 
B. Parker 

PIERRE, Apr. 4-20: Kallos 

RENE, Mar.: Mondrian 

STUDIO FACCHETTI, Non-Figurative 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ACAD., Mar. 8-Apr. 7: Alumni Exhib,; 
Mar. 15-Apr. 7: E. Andrade, 0. 
Nuse 
ART ALLIANCE, to Mar. 17: H. Baum 
bach, J. Greenberg; to Mar. 24: M 
Louridas, M. Work; Mar. 8-Apr. 
3: C. Laughlin, Jr. 
MACK, Mar.: M. Allman 
RICHMOND, VA. 

MUSEUM, Mar. 1-Apr. 28: B. Moore 
ROSWELL, N. M. 

MUSEUM, Mar. 3-29: Ital. Arts 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

DE YOUNG MUS., to Mar. 17: & 
Stallknecht; M. Von Ridelstein 

S. F. MUSEUM, to Mar. 31: Art Assoc 

SEATTLE, WASH. F 

SELIGMAN, Mar.: Hayter-Phillips 

prints; G. Mathieu, D. Fink, ptgs 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

SMITH MUSEUM, Mar. 10-31: Guild 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

CORCORAN, Mar. 15-Apr. 21: Biddle 





















































































Collection 

DICKEY, Mar. 11-Apr. 18: 4-mom 
Show 

NAT‘L. GALLERY, Chester Dale Col 
20th C. Fr. 






WORCESTER, MASS. 
MUSEUM, Mar. 15-Apr. 28: L. Ney 


ptgs. 
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KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


JEAN DE BOTTON 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


to March 9 


LARDERA 


SCULPTURE 


March 12-30 


14 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


PARIS LONDON 
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PAINTINGS 
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